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THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF POLITICS 


The newly awakened interest in the comparative study of politics is part and 
parcel of a silent revolution that has taken place in the social sciences during 
the last decades. Such a re-orientation in turn is in part due to the radical 
social and political transformations in this era of total wars and revolutions. 
Because as Aristotle knew all too well, and peaceful periods in history all too 
often tried to forget, the social sciences are disciplines of “‘ethics’’, spelling out 
man’s deep involvements and demanding decisions at critical turning points 
of history. 

Times of crisis not only try man’s soul but also challenge his accustomed 
ideas and interests. No wonder that it is exactly at these breaklines of time 
and space that the social sciences flourish and the quest for comparison be- 
comes the natural vista of seeking man. 

“To know thyself, compare thyself to others.”” The comparative approach 
is, above all, an eye-opener to a people’s self-recognition and to its taking a 
stand. It is not accidental that great civilizations, like the Renaissance, were 
developed at the crossroads of mankind and articulated by the meeting of 
contrasting systems. This encounter alone made an awakening Western Europe 
fully aware of her own character and qualities. 

We are again living in such a period of open frontiers which will force us to 
recognize the values and concepts we live by and to test them anew against 
their challenge from abroad. It is in this crisis in our own time that Comparative 
Government — only yesterday to many a remote discipline of curiosity collectors 
— receives a new impetus and becomes for the mature citizen an imperative 
interest. 

What are the specifics of mid-twentieth century comparative studies? They 
reflect the main features of this global, dynamic and complex world of ours. 
A continuously shrinking planet has brought far-away areas into our compass 
and has made them a matter of our daily concern. The great ills of wars and 
revolutions that befall people in distant corners can no longer be kept from our 
shores. Isolation is dead, and so must be a parochial view of politics in terms 
of traditional tenets and familiar locale. 

The awakening peoples of the East force the Western world to reconsider 
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its prevalent patterns of government and society. The end of colonialism and 
the vexations of Westernization have unsettled the hitherto taken-for granted 
attitudes of the Old World. Moreover this clash of contrasting systems, 
in part unleashed by the white man’s civil wars, calling on the non-Western 
colonials for support and sacrifice, has put into motion (and in a continuously 
accelerating fashion) a stable system of governmental institutions. Their whole 
existence has been put into jeopardy by the persistent pressures of the Soviet 
Revolution. Western Democracies must constantly renew themselves if they 
are to meet its challenge. Thus politics has changed from an almost static 
preservation of carefully balanced positions to the interplay of dynamic drives 
of unpredictable forces. Hence our ‘concern has turned away from a merely 
descriptive analysis of formal, legalistic, and constitutional forms to a prime 
consideration of political dynamics and the processes of decision-making. 

This very task of comprehending and controlling our complex contemporary 
scene forces the policy-makers to call upon expertise from many quarters. It 
spells the end of strict departmental borders, only yesterday rigidly patrolled 
against incorrigible inter-departmental snipers and intruders. War emer- 
gencies, no doubt, served as a major impetus to persuade difficult people to 
work together. The office of Strategic Services, Foreign Area Studies and 
Military Command Posts compelled reluctant specialists to serious inter- 
disciplinary cooperation. It is here to stay. In any case, the surprising academic 
break-throughs (for which this Journal may eventually be a telling example) 
would have been impossible without radical changes in the moods of the world 
at large and consequently in the attitudes of contemporary scholarship. 


Recent developments in the USA are a case in question. Not so long ago 
Comparative Government in teaching and research played the pathetic role 
of a Cinderella, cornered by its proud sister disciplines, a positivist Public 
Administration and an equally self-assertive International Relations. 

The change in the academic climate of opinion surely did not come overnight 
and not without the persistent efforts of some die-hards who through an arid 
period of unrelated fact gathering insisted on the validity of comparative con- 
ceptualization and thus kept the channels open for new springs of integrative 
research.! 


1 They carried on indeed a proud traditional theme from Machiavelli and Montesquieu to 


Bagehot and Bryce, Woodrow Wilson and Lowell, Burgess and Goodnow. To this dis- 
tinguished list should be added the rich literature growing out of the response to totalitaria- 
nism, — red, black, and brown — during the inter-war period. One may aiso be reminded of 
the suggestive Chicago series of comparative Studies in the Making of Citizens edited by 
C. E. Merriam, and the monumental Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences which contains 
numerous articles of systematic and comparative classics. 

Among single-handed comprehensive contributions on Comparative Government the 
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In the United States the new mood and methods are best illustrated by the 
concerted efforts of the Committee on Comparative Politics of the Social 
Science Research Council established in 1954 to stimulate research in this 
much neglected field. It not only sought out and supported so far about thirty 
individual field studies of political groups in foreign areas,” but also helped in 
developing a common framework and approach. Such coordination, while 
fully respecting individual initiative and direction, could at the same time 
foster mutual awareness and increasing comparability of the results deriving 
from these diverse field studies. Cautious check lists and group research 
designs may thus prevent the mere amassing of unrelated data — that night- 
marish fate of many a scholarly enterprise that began with great promise of 
raising scholarly vistas and ended unhappily with undigested ballast chained 
to footnotes. 

Indeed, a thinking team of cooperative coordination — without setting itself 
up as a traffic police or court of magistrates — can encourage the furthering of 
research in “underdeveloped” areas and help in preventing the dispersion of 
precious research energies. Parenthetically, it is interesting to note that while 
the discipline demanded from its field workers first of all the opening of the 
non-Western virgin territories, it soon realized the need for a fresh look at the 
seemingly familiar landscapes of the old world, too. 

Such reappraisal is not the least brought about by the development of new 
research methods and suggestive models in cooperation with neighboring 
fields. Interdisciplinary teams across the whole gamut of the social sciences 
— political scientists, anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, economists 
and historians — have started tackling together the complexities of modern 
political society. 


In fact, one of the early findings of the newly activated Comparative Studies 


following books stand out: Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy 
(Rev. ed., Boston, 1950), Herman Finer, The Theory and Practice of Modern Government 
(New York, 1949) and Karl Loewenstein, Political Reconstruction (New York, 1946) and his 
most recent Political Power and the Governmental Process (Chicago, 1957). 

For an overall analysis of the consequential stages of Comparative Politics, in the U.S.A. 

see Sigmund Neumann ,““Comparative Politics: A half-Century Appraisal”, Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 19. pp. 369-390 (August, 1957). 
2 A complete list of these projects in process could well illustrate the sweeping outburst of 
research interest. Here are a few field topics: The Roles of Political Parties and Interest 
Groups in Policy Making in Great Britain since 1945 (Samuel H. Beer); The Bureaucracy of 
Pakistan (Ralph Braibanti): Interest Groups and the Governmental Process in France, 
Germany and Italy (Henry W. Ehrmann); The Contemporary Transition in the Pattern of 
Group Participation in Cuba (Federico G. Gil); Interest Group Organization and Political 
Behavior in Selected Administrative Settings in Italy (Joseph LaPalombara); Society and 
Politics in Spain (Juan Jose Linz); Social Determinants of Support of Political Groups in 
Western Democracies (Seymour M. Lipset); Relationships of Trade Unions and Political 
Parties (Val R. Lorwin); Political Consensus, Group Interaction and Group Ideology in 
France (Roy C. Macridis); The Political Role of Bureaucracy in Thailand (Fred W. Riggs); 
and Interest Groups in India (Myron Weiner). 
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in Political Science was the realization that the analysis, especially of non- 
Western areas, made the appeal to unaccustomed auxiliaries an imperative 
prerequisite. Oriented at the key groups of policy decisions, the field workers 
soon confirmed that political parties, which are the natural lifeline of Western 
Democracies, are not everywhere the crucial forces of the community pattern. 
Very often they do not even exist, or only in a very preliminary fashion, in the 
politically awakening territories, and tradition-bound agents (tribes, local 
community groups, religious and military organizations) take their place in- 
stead in primitive societies. The study of developing nations, therefore, follows 
an intricate interweaving of customs of olden days with the inflowing forces 
of a new world, and this process is frequently helped by extraneous elements 
such as armies, bureaucracies and economic pressure groups. Thus it is not 
surprising that the Committee found itself confronted with a wide array of 
approaches to the study of Comparative Politics. And even where the political 
parties. are still at the center of consideration, their significance has to be 
weighed in relation to manifold influences if one wants to ascertain the true 
power equilibrium of political societies today. Such confusing diversity of 
hitherto untapped sources, to be sure, upsets the traditional norms of Compara- 
tive Government, i.e. the British model as the ideal type of political order and 
development. It certainly forewarns the student of politics against a prevalent 
one-sided European-centered view.* 

In this enthusiasm of newly discovered worlds, however, Comparative 
Politics has to guard against an equally naive parochialism, namely, the 
insistence on the incomparability of the unique phenomena of every new 
frontier of knowledge. Such a reaction would spell the end of any systematic 
discipline. Indeed, dangerous trends of this kind were reflected in earlier ex- 
periences of Far Eastern History studies and seemed to be repeated in the 
plight of many recent area specialists. They either became new imperialists, 
operating and reforming the globe from their freshly conquered bastions, or 
retreated to their tight little island, being lost to the world and to the social 
sciences at large. 

What becomes imperative at this stage of Comparative Government strategy 
is the selection of proper research sites and of crucial political forces which in 
terms of meaningful comparability suggest the most fruitful channels of in- 
vestigation. The functional approach seems to hold the greatest promise.* 


8 For a well-balanced plea for a thorough reorientation in the discipline, taking serious 


account of the non-Western world, see Dankwart A. Rustow, ‘““New Horizons for Compara- 
tive Politics’, World Politics, Vol. 9, pp. 530-549 (July, 1957) and his “Politics and Wester- 
nization in the Near East’’, Center of International Studies (Princeton 1956); cp. also James S. 
Coleman, ‘‘The Problem of Political Integration in Emergent Africa”, Western Political 
Quarterly, 8:44-57 (1955). 

* The Committee on Comparative Politics of the SSRC has given much attention to these 
problems and expects to present in the near future a series of papers on such ‘“‘New Aspects 
of Comparative Politics’. 
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It allows for an open-minded awareness of the specific character of each 
political culture and still presents material and concepts of cumulative com- 
parability. While concentrated field work in developing pclitical systems is 
primarily called for, these overwhelming data of our ever-expanding universe 
fall into a conceivable pattern only if seen through the controlled order of a 
conceptual framework, which in turn can be grasped only in a full appreciation 
of the rich texture of reality. This inter-relation, in fact, poses a fundamental 
dilemma of the social sciences. The task of attempting to systematize our 
knowledge is confronted by almost insurmountable difficulties and can proceed 
only by a simultaneous attack on both systematized theory and concrete ob- 
servation. Social concepts evolve by stages, remaining necessarily fragmentary 
and tentative and, at best, present only useful working hypotheses for an ever- 
changing reality. 

Hence, conceptualizing must be a constantly renewed effort. It definitely 
can never be a one-man job; it must be the work of proven experts, who by 
pooling their substantive findings in the special areas, can contribute to the 
laying of the foundations for a concrete theory. This is the major task of 
Comparative Politics today.® 

In the meantime one can register a veritable renaissance of monographic 
area research and beyond that (and largely based on such growing material) 





Preliminary reports of its research conferences and analytical memoranda may be found in 

the following: Gegrge McT. Kahin, Guy J. Parker, Lucian W. Pye, ““Comparative Politics of 
Non-Western Countries”, and Gabriel A. Almond, Taylor Cole, Roy C. Macridis, “A 
suggested research strategy in Western European Government and Politics”, American 
Political Science Review, 49:1022-49 (December 1955), and in the summary analysis of a 
planning seminar (held at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Palo 
Alto, April 1957), presented in the American Political Science Review (May 1958) by the 
Committee’s Chairman Gabriel A. Aimond; see also his ‘““Comparative Political Systems”, 
Journal of Politics, 18:402ff (1956), and Roy C. Macridis, The Study of Comparative Govern- 
ment (New York, 1955). 
5 At this stage of a concerted comparative research attack it will be wise to beware of pre- 
mature generalizations while awaiting a richer harvest to be fully assessed by a more circum- 
spect theory. True, such a self-imposed reserve may tax the patience of the enterprising 
researcher, yet the later returns will be the more rewarding. For such a preliminary set of 
propositions see the author’s concluding chapter, “Toward a Comparative Study of Po- 
litical Parties‘ in Modern Political Parties (Chicago 1956). 

At the same time one will appreciate the currently revived interest in earlier books that 
had a thesis (true classics that they are: always quoted and never read, and indeed, until 
recently, hard to get hold of) such as: M. I. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organization 
of Political Parties (New York, 1902), and Robert Michels’ Political Parties (new ed., 
Glencoe, Ill., 1949). Equally challenging are current systematic attempts such as Maurice 
Duverger’s bold Les Partis Politiques (Paris, 1951; English translation: New York, 1954). 
The resulting discussion is full proof of the widespread awareness of comparative data and the 
deep interest in a theoretical underpinning. Substantive progress will demand a continuous 
confluence of field findings and systematic penetration. For a general survey of the current 
literature compare Frederick C. Engelmann, “‘A Critique of Recent Writings on Political 
Parties”, Journal of Politics, 19:423-440 (August 1957). and Stanley Hoffmann, “‘Tendances 
de la Science Politique aux Etats-Unis”, Revue Francaise de Science Politique, 7:913-932 
(October-December 1957). 
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of first attempts at systematic approaches to substantive theories of political 
parties, interest groups, bureaucracy and public opinion.® 


Til 


A similar and almost more dramatic outburst of research activities in the 
comparative field can be observed beyond the United States and naturally for 
the same reasons. The need for re-orientation is obvious in areas even closer 
to the firing line of this age of revolution, as the Old World indeed is. Besides 
there is some catching up to do after decades of intellectual isolation. 

And the record of the last decade is indeed most encouraging and exciting. 
It calls for careful analysis which must be reserved for a later issue of Com- 
parative Studies. A mere enumeration of crucial points of crystallization in 
comparative work must suffice. 

Again one may well start out by focusing on organized research efforts, 
namely, the work of the International Political Science Association. For- 
tunately some of its proceedings are now available in print. Foremost among 
the publications is the volume of Gunnar Heckscher, The Study of Comparative 
Government and Politics (London, 1958), which reviews the discussions of the 


6 


Apart from the rich output of established area iistitutes such as Harvard’s Russian 
Research Center, Columbia’s Russian Institute, Princeton’s Center of International Studies 
and Duke’s Commonwealth Institute, the following random selection of substantive studies 
might be indicative of the productive variety in recent American Political Science: Gabriel 
A. Almond, The Appeals of Communism (Princeton, 1954); David Apter, The Gold Coast in 
Transition (Princeton, 1955); Frederick C. Barghoorn, Soviet Russian Nationalism (New York, 
1956); B. R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarfeld, W. N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago, 1954); Gwendolyn 
M. Carter, The Politics of Inequality (New York, 1958); Bernard C. Cohen, Peace Making 
in a Democracy: The Political Process and the Japanese Peace Settlement (Princeton, 1956); 
Allan B. Cole and others, Conflict in Indo-China and International Repercussions: A Documen- 
tary History, 1945-55; Henry W. Ehrmann, Organized Business in France (Princeton, 1957), 
Mario Einaudi and Francois Goguel, Christian Democracy in Italy and France (Notre Dame, 
1952); Rupert Emerson, Representative Government in South East Asia (Cambridge, 1955); 
J. S. Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice: A Comparative Study of Burma and Netherlands 
India (new edition, New York, 1956); G. E. von Grunebaum (ed.), Unity and Variety in Mus- 
lim Civilization (Chicago, 1955); George Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs (2nd 
ed., Ithaca, N.Y., 1956); S. M. Lipset and others, Union Democracy: The Internal Politics 
of the International Typographical Union (Glencoe, Ill., 1956); Louise Overacker, The Austra- 
lian Party System (New Haven, 1952); Lucian W. Pye, Guerilla Communism in Malaya 
(Princeton, 1956); Dankwart Rustow, The Politics of Compromise (Princeton, 1955); Robert 
A. Scalopino, Democracy and the Party Movement in Pre-War Japan (Berkeley, 1953) and 
Hans Speier and Phillips Davison (eds), West German Leadership and Foreign Policy (Evan- 
ston, Ill., 1957); Philip W. Thayer, Nationalism and Progress in Free Asia (Baltimore 1956) 
and W. F. Wertheim, Jndonesian Society in Transition: A Study of Social Change (New York, 
1956). 

To assess the exciting effects of this new comparative turn in United States political science 
one ought to analysize its repercussions on the study of American institutions proper. In- 
creasingly it has become truly comparative, as it should. To mention only two of the most 
recent publications see Avery Leiserson, Parties and Politics (New York, 1958), and Austin 
Ranney, The Governing of Men (New York, 1958). 
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IPSA conference at Florence (1954). It is requisite reading for any student of 
comparative politics.? The same should be said about the report of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference of 1957, edited by Henry W. Ehrmann under the title 
Interest Groups on Four Continents (Pittsburgh, 1958). 

Among the national research enterprises three centers may be singled out 
for having done impressive spade work: Oxford’s Nuffield College, La Fon- 
dation Nationale des Sciences Politiques at Paris and the Institut fiir Politische 
Wissenschaft of Berlin. The exemplary British election studies, the many- 
pronged volumes of the French Cahiers and the substantive publications of a 
revived German political science (reconnecting the broken ties with pre-Nazi 
traditions) have brought on fresh techniques of quantitative and qualitative 
investigations and thus have raised the empirical research to new levels of 
sophistication.*® 

These pioneering institutes do not stand alone, but have found a vigorous 
response in numerous research enterprises. To give only a few landmarks: 
R. T. McKenzie’s British Political Parties has thrown new light on an institution 
which had been almost taken for granted as the ideal type and stable point of 
reference of the functioning two-party system and possibly for this reason has 
rarely been studied, and if at all, primarily by non-British scholars, such as 
A. L. Lowell and Ostrogorski. On the French scene one should mention 
Duverger’s spirited Les Partis Politiques and the concise criticism of George 


For a concise and original evaluation of this study see Leslie Lipson, “*The Comparative 
Method in Political Studies”, The Political Quarterly, 28: 372-382 (October-December, 1957). 
8 Here are a number of the outstanding books of the Nuffield College groups: R. B. Mc- 
Callum and A. Readman, The British General Election of 1945 (Oxford, 1947); H. G. Nicholas, 
The British General Election of 1950 (London, 1951); D. E. Butler, The British General Election 
of 1951 (London, 1952) and The British General Election of 1955 (London, 1955); and the 
equally impressive monograph by D. E. Butler, The Electoral System in Britain, 1918-1951 
(Oxford), which, incidentally, gives valuable insights as to the possible effect the much 
discussed proportional representation would have had if it had been introduced in Great 
Britain. The comparative approach across national frontiers, which is characteristic for the 
college’s work and staffing, is highlighted by a study in progress on the West-German 
Bundestag elections of 1957. 

A sample selection of the rich output of the Paris Fondation might mention the following: 
C. Morize and others, Etudes de Sociologie Electorale (Paris, 1947); J. Cadart, Régime 
Electorale et Régime Parlementaire en Grande-Bretagne (Paris, 1948); A. Siegfried, Géographie 
de L’ Ardéche (Paris, 1949); M. Duverger, F. Goguel, and others, L’ Influence des Systémes 
Electoraux sur la Vie Politique (Paris, 1950); A. Latreille and A. Siegfried, Les Forces Reli- 
gieuses et la Vie Politique: Le Catholicisme et le Proatestantisme (Paris, 1951); G. Dupeux and 
F. Goguel, Géographie des Elections Frangaises de |870 a 1951 (Paris, 1951). For a report and 
discussion of the steady flow of publications see Revue Francaise de Science Politique. 

The Jnstitut has so far published ten major monographs all of them oriented toward a 
comparative analysis. The following may be of special interest to the student beyond national 
lines. M. G. Lange, Totalitdre Erziehung, Das Erziehungssystem der Sowjetzone Deutschlands 
(1954); Karl Dietrich Bracher, Die Auflésung der Weimarer Republik, Eine Studie zum Problem 
des Machtverfalls in der Demokratie (1955); Parteien in der Bundesrepublik, Studien zur 
Entwicklung der deutschen Parteien bis zur Bundestagswahl 1953 (1955); Joachim Schultz, 
Der Funktionér in der Einheitspartei; Wolfgang Hirsch-Weber, Wahler und Gewdhlte, Eine 
Untersuchung der Bundestagswahlen 1953 (1957). 
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Lavau, Les Partis Politiques et Réalités Sociales (Paris, 1953), a controversy in 
the grand style with all the eloquence and elegance of the French homme de 
lettres, symbolized by the victim’s magnanimous preface to this challenging 
treatise. A revived political science in Germany has also brought forward 
significant contributions which open new vistas such as Dolf Sternberger’s 
Lebende Verfassung: Studien iiber Koalition und Opposition, (Meisenheim-am- 
Glan, 1956) and Gerhard Leibholz’s Der Strukturwandel der modernen Demo- 
kratie. 

That international cooperation in Political Science is more than a hope can 
be seen in numerous concurrent concerns, developing spontaneously in different 
areas and immediately reaching out for response in other nations.® It speaks 
well for the comparative approach in the field of politics and therewith gives 
great promise for the future of the wider field of Comparative Studies. 


SIGMUND NEUMANN 
Wesleyan University 


® Beyond the advanced comparative inquiries on political parties, that have made great 
strides in the last decades, one can now add similar progress reports in the field of comparative 
bureaucracy and especially in research on pressure group activities. For a small sample of 
the rich harvest, giving testimony of the concerted efforts on an international plane see Jean 
Meynaud “‘Les groupes d’intérét et l’administration en France”, Revue Francaise de science 
politique, 7:573-609 (Juillet-Septembre 1957); Rupert Breitling, Die Verbdnde in der Bundes- 
republik (Meisenheim, 1955); Theodor Eschenburg, Herrschaft der Verbdnde? (Stuttgart, 
1955); Theodor Eschenburg, Staat und Gesellschaft in Deutschland (Stuttgart, 1956); Joseph 
Kaiser, Die Reprdsentation organisierter Interessen (Berlin, 1956); W. J. M. Mackenzie, 
“Pressure Groups: The Concepiual Framework”, Political Studies, 3:247ff (1955); S. E. Finer, 
“The Political Power of Private Capital”, Part II, The Sociological Review, 4:5-—30 (July 1956), 
and “The Federation of British Industries”, Political Studies, 4:61-84 (1956), Samuel H. 
Beer, ‘Pressure Groups and Parties in Great Britain’, American Political Science Review, 
50: 1ff. (1956). 





INDEPENDENT RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 


IN THREE CONTINENTS 


I. THE CASES TO BE DISCUSSED 


It appears to be characteristic of a very large number of societies that from time 
to time movements arise in opposition to the established religious institutions, 
offering either new means of attaining the benefits offered by the established 
religion or new interpretations of its dogmas. The leaders of these movements 
often claim to have received direct revelation from supernatural sources, and 
for that reason are frequently called prophets, though this name is of wider 
application, embracing also such persons as the Hebrew prophets, whose chief 
function appears to have been that of moral criticism, and also the givers of 
oracles who have a recognized place in some established systems. There is no 
reason to suppose that the movements of this kind which appear among non- 
European peoples subject to European rule form a class by themselves, but, 
owing to the circumstances in which ethnographic information has been col- 
lected, the bulk of this refers to subject peoples, and among such peoples reli- 
gious movements are largely concerned with the relations between subject and 
ruler. 

Millenary cults, again, are sometimes treated as if they belonged to a class 
by themselves. I do not believe that a sharp distinction should be drawn be- 
tween them and movements which attest religious autonomy without promising 
the immediate coming of the millennium, or between them and the cults which 
limit their activities to healing and the detection of witches. It is common for 
the prophets of millenary cults to offer these limited benefits in addition to the 
promise of the final regeneration of the world; sometimes they fall back on 
healing practices when the promise of the millennium is discredited; in any 
culture area millenary, healing and witchfinding cults will be found to have 
common elements of miracle, revelation and ritual. 

I propose to discuss religious movements which have been recorded in three 
ethnographic areas — among the Indians of the American North-West, the 
peoples of the South Pacific, and the Bantu of southern and central Africa. In 
each of these regions a particular form of religious movement has been held to 
be typical: in the case of the American Indians this is the Ghost Dance, in that 
of the Melanesian peoples the “cargo cults’, and in that of the Bantu various 
reinterpretations of the Christian religion as presented by missionaries. 
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The Ghost Dance gained its widest popularity during the period of westward 
expansion when Indian tribes were being confined to reservations, cut off from 
their accustomed hunting grounds, and subjected to various kinds of pressure 
to induce them to settle as farmers on holdings allocated to them by the Indian 
Administration. The second and more famous Ghost Dance movement, which 
began in 1889, followed the extermination of the buffalo by white hunters, 
which reduced the tribes that had not been willing or able to take up agri- 
culture to a state of complete dependence on government rations. 

Wovoka, the prophet of this movement, promised his followers that a mil- 
lenium was imminent in which “‘the whole Indian race, living and dead, [would] 
be reunited upon a regenerated earth, to live a life of aboriginal happiness, 
forever free from death, disease and misery” (Mooney, 1896, p. 654). 

A volume describing all the recorded cargo cults was published by Worsley 
in 1957. There are records of such movements from 1892; their prevalence 
increased steadily during the inter-war period, and they reached their climax 
at the end of the Second World War. After this they began to give way to 
movements in which the political content predominated. From the time of the 
“Vailala madness” of 1919 all the movements have had the three themes of 
the return of the dead, the arrival of a miraculous cargo of trade goods, and 
the destruction of the European population. 

The Koreri movement of the Schouten Islands (Netherlands New Guinea) 
resembled the Ghost Dance in that it was based on a myth of world renewal 
and took so much of its content from Christianity that it almost deserves to be 
classed with the African syncretic religions. An admirably detailed account of 
this movement, based on the statements of participants, has been given by 
F. C. Kamma (1954). 

The most obvious contrast between the cargo cults and the Ghost Dance is 
that, whereas the latter idealizes the world of past tradition, the millennium of 
the former consists essentially in the possession of the material wealth of the 
modern world. Both types of movement look to freedom from alien domination, 
but the cargo cult believers envisage a world where they will live as Europeans 
appear to them to do, enjoying wealth without working for it. The imitation 
of European behaviour (the District Commissioner writing in his office), 
organization (lining up after the manner of police or plantation labourers), and 
mechanical contrivances (wireless, rifles) is characteristic of the cargo cults. 
Some have gone beyond mere superficial imitation and have created function- 
ing political organizations. The Koreri movement, which reached its climax 
under the Japanese occupation, developed into an organized resistance with 
political aims, though still relying on magical sources of strength. This opposed 
its own version of Christianity to that of the missions. The accounts which 
we have rarely make it possible to follow the process of transition, and the 
relation to it of the offer of political models by the European administrations. 
This is a subject that would repay further study; again there is a contrast with 
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the American Indians, who were offered American-style political institutions 
on their reservations, but do not seem to have drawn from these any inspiration 
to develop organizations opposed to those of their rulers. Some cargo cults 
— notably Yali’s among the Garia of New Guinea and the John Frum Move- 
ment on Tanna, New Hebrides — involve the express rejection of Christianity 
after an initial acceptance. In the Ghost Dance by contrast, as far as one can 
tell from the records, the identification of Wovoka with the messiah was held 
to be consistent with the doctrine received from missionaries. 

In Africa the syncretic or separatist churches have been discussed at length 
by Sundkler (1948) in his Bantu Prophets in South Africa (for the Union) and 
by Balandier (1955) in his Sociologie Actuelle de l Afrique Noire (for the Kongo 
on both sides of the Congo river). An instance in this area of the link between 
witch-finding movements and those of wider scope is the fact that the messiah 
of the new African religion described by Balandier, Simon Kimbangu by name, 
was in his brief period of activity the leader of a movement largely concerned 
with the detection of witches. The witch-finding movements which spread into 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland have been described by Richards (1935) 
and Marwick (1950). 

The movements in South Africa to which Sundkler has given the name of 
“Zionist” are largely concerned with the detection of witches; those which he 
calls ‘“‘Ethiopian” are not millenary in character. The Kimbangist religion, or 
Mission des Noirs, is significant in that it expressly rejects Christianity and 
offers its own prophet as the counterpart for Africans of Moses for the Jews, 
Mahomet for the Arabs and Christ for white men. It has its own scriptures, 
in which a close parallel is drawn between the martyrdom of Kimbangu and 
that of Christ. 


Il. SURVEY OF THEORETICAL COMMENTS 


Most theoretical discussions of these movements have considered together only 
those which have appeared in a single region, though the explanations offered 
are usually assumed to be of general application, and may well be so in fact. 
It is assumed that we agree on the question of what are to be regarded as their 
essential distinguishing features. Mooney, who quoted parallels to the Ghost 
Dance from various other places and historical periods, describes them as 
“religious abnormalisms based on hypnotism, trances and the messiah idea”, 
and his parallel instances are marked in some cases by dancing as an element 
of ritual and.in others by “paroxysms of twitching and trembling” (1896, pp. 
930-945). To Williams (1928) the paroxysms were the most significant feature 
of the Taro cult, which he regarded as pernicious for this reason alone. Stanner 
(1953) also attaches importance to “the tendency to rapture and paroxysm”’, 
which he ascribes to “the influences of psychic suggestibility, voluntary imi- 
tation, and the excitements of charismatic leadership with its new theorem of 
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action”. The phenomena of dissociation mentioned in this paper are a feature 
which many of the movements discussed have in common with religious cults 
over a much wider field. Detailed study of these phenomena are of interest 
rather to the psychologist than to the anthropologist. To the latter it vould 
be valuable to know much more precisely, in many of the cases recorded, what 
was their place in the movement, and, where they were not a feature of pre- 
scribed ritual, how and at what stage they became associated with the cult. It 
is perhaps worth recailing that, in the account given to Berndt (1952) of the 
cargo cult among the Kogu of the New Guinea Highlands, fits of trembling 
were said to have seized individuals before anyone appeared with a message 
from the spirits; while on Manus the seizures, as described by Mead (1956), 
were not passed on from one village to another by a process of imitation, as in 
the Vailala madness (Williams 1923), but began spontane usly after the arrival 
of the spirits had been reported. 

We can at least reject Williams’ interpretation of the hysterical symptoms as 
an outlet for the superfluous energy accumulated when labour was lightened 
by the introduction of steel axes, and a substitute for the excitements which 
disappeared with the suppression of head-hunting and pagan ritual; and the 
applied anthropologists of today would not follow him in recommending foot- 
ball as a therapeutic. Nevertheless, 5erndt, though he does not seek to explain 
the shaking fits in this way, considers that the cargo cults as such reflect a de- 
velopment of interest in non-native activities which to him requires explanation ; 
this he too finds in the suppression of indigenous outlets for energy and ag- 
gression. 

Haddon (1917) remarked that “‘an awakening of religious activity is a fre- 
quent characteristic of periods of social unrest”; and both he and Williams 
found in the earlier New Guinea movements evidence against the theory of the 
essential conservatism of native peoples. Williams likened the Taro cult to a 
biological mutation. One miglit ask in this connection what is to be regarded 
as a significant social change, and whether a new prescription for restoring a 
state of affairs consonant with traditional values should be so described. 

Yet another explanation was offered by Williams when he ascribed the Vailala 
madness to mental indigestion caused by the presentation of Christianity to 
intellects not ripe for it. 

Lowie, while following Haddon’s view that social unrest is the predisposing 
factor for the appearance of new cults, is more specific. He contrasts the 
relatively slight extension of the Ghost Dance in 1870 with its widespread 
adoption in 1890, and after enumerating the hardships endured by the Indians 
in the later period, concludes: “The intense emotional stress predisposing a 
people to yearn for deliverance from their ills is amply accounted for. In 1870 
all these conditions were either lacking or much less acute, and the soil was 
therefore but indifferently prepared for the reception of a Messianic faith” 

1936, p. 184). This comment raises the question How much dissatisfaction 
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does it take to create a new religious movement — a question which has been 
discussed by Firth (1955) with reference to the cargo cults. 

Elsewhere, however, Lowie argues, as do other American anthropologists, 
as if he considered that “the sudden contact of an aboriginal and a Caucasian 
population” was enough in itself to produce the religious reaction. Discussion 
in terms of “acculturation” and “contra-acculturation” is peripheral to the 
interest of this paper. One might, however, mention the distinction drawn by 
Linton (1945) between “nativistic” and “non-nativistic” messianic movements, 
as recognizing the significant contrast between the backward-looking Ghost 
Dances and almost all other movements of this type. 

Philleo Nash interprets “nativistic’” movements as a reaction to deprivation 
in the psychological sense, taking it for granted that such deprivations result 
from the situation created by conquest. He points out, however, that they may 
include not only the loss of satisfactions found in the traditional way of life 
but also failure to attain expectations aroused in the new situation. “Skills 
were introduced which brought no rewards and values were introduced without 
appropriate skills for attaining them” (1955, p. 441). He considers that the 
significant predisposing factor is the failure of expectation and not the rejection 
of domination or of an alien culture as such. From an examination of the 
different forms which the Ghost Dance of 1870 took in different parts of a 
single reservation, he shows how its fantasy content was most aggressive among 
the sections which had suffered most at the hands of the whites. 

During the period at the end of the Second World War when cargo cults 
were springing up in every part of New Guinea, various persons who were 
concerned with the interests of the New Guinea natives, whether as admini- 
strators or as anthropologists, sought an interpretation in terms of attitudes 
which need not seem to a European to be wholly absurd. The present writer 
summed up the view of this group in the phrase that the cargo cults were an 
expression of the natives’ “hopeless envy” of the material wealth of the Euro- 
pean, and suggested that “there is no way to meet them except the slow one of 
increasing the native’s economic opportunities and giving him a reasonably 
devised education” (Mair, 1948, p. 67). 

Firth, recognizing that there is always and everywhere some incompatibility 
between wants and means of satisfaction, has considered more fully than other 
writers the question in what circumstances this will give rise to a movement in 
which, as he puts it, satisfaction is sought in an imaginative projection. “Cargo 
cults’, he writes, “‘tend to arise as a resultant of several factors in operation 
together: a markedly uneven relation between a system of wants and means 
of their satisfaction; a very limited technical knowledge of how to improve 
conditions; specific blocks or barriers to that improvement by poverty of 
natural resources or opposed political interests” (1955, p. 130). They tend to 
arise in groups where the sense of communal responsibility is so strong that 
it is not felt to be adequate for individuals to be able to meet their wants by 
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leaving the group. “Education on the one hand,” he says, “and the provision 
of avenues of employment and political expression on the other would seem 
to be important alternatives to cargo-cult development” (1951). 

Stanner, in rejecting what he calls “the hopeless envy theory”, must be taken 
to reject also this elaboration of it. “It is not easy,” he remarks, “to see in- 
creased ‘economic opportunities’ or ‘reasonably devised’ education as the 
simple panaceas.”” This type of cult he considers as “‘a redemptive act of faith 
by which what is ‘realized’ as pragmatically difficult, or impossible, of attain- 
ment, is ‘seen’ under charismatic Jeadership as becoming possible by the ‘grace’ 
of the spirits or ancestors” (1953, pp. 68-71). This interpretation is in line with 
that of Keesing, who calls such movements an “authoritarian way of salvation 
amid the uncertainties of modern experience” (1941, p. 77). Kamma (1954, 
p. 224) also objects to the idea of “‘imaginary satisfaction”, but he appears to 
think that this is offered as an explanation of myth in general. 

Balandier (1955) in his massive study of the contemporary messianic move- 
ments in the French and Belgian Congo makes a number of comments, not all 
of which would be applicable to the earlier movements in North America or 
to the less sophisticated cults in the Pacific. He finds the treatment of the sub- 
ject by “Anglo-Saxon” anthropologists wholly inadequate, but after a careful 
reading one gets the impression that his strictures are directed mainly against 
those who regard these phenomena simply as examples of ‘acculturation’, 
on all fours with the “borrowing” of a technique or a magical process from a 
neighbouring tribe (he does of course recognize that not all exponents of 
acculturation theory are as naive as this). This would account for his insistence 
on the colonial situation as something sui generis; in the field of “culture-: 
contact” it certainly is, though it may well have points in common with other: 
situations which have given rise to religious movements. It would also acccun 
for the emphasis placed upon his interpretation of these movements as a “‘tota 
reaction”’. 

Balandier advances a number of different reasons for the emergence of thi 
Mission des Noirs and its offshoots: it represents an assertion of the African’ 
ability to evolve a “civilized” religion; it is a reaction in the field of fundamenta 
beliefs, that in which the people feel themselves most gravely threatened (i 
this so?); it is a reaction in the only field where any resistance is practicable 
it is a reaction in the field where defense against insecurity was traditionall} 
sought. In his view, movements of opposition to the established order i 
primitive society have always taken a religious form. Finally - agreeing o& 
this point with Sundkler — he remarks that the new social classes which colonize 
rule has called into existence have no other field than this in which to pursue 
their struggle for power (1955, pp. 477-479). 





Fa 
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Ill. RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS AND THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


To the sociologist one of the most interesting aspects of these movements is 
their relationship with this struggle. It is recognized that established religions 
validate the political structure of the societies in which they are found. But 
new religions are by definition in opposition to the established religion: if the 
latter gave to its adherents all that they expected of it, new religions would not 
arise. In the field covered by this paper all the messanic religions are in some 
way concerned with the distribution of power. But their adherents belong to 
the section of the total society which has the least power, and in so far as we 
accept the explanation of these cults, or any of them, as offering a fantasy com- 
pensation for practical disappointments, we see in them, not a reinforcement of 
political action but a substitute for it. Not all, however, have operated wholly 
on the plane of fantasy. How far, then, do the prophets under our examination 
provide their followers with opiates and how far with stimulants? The answer 
in any given case has naturally depended to some extent on ideas about the 
prospects of successful recourse to political action, including in this term rebel- 
lion as well as legally recognized forms of pressure, and the ideas held by the 
subject group will be modified by their experience. 

Some American Indian prophets have led or inspired armed rebellion: some 
have supported war leaders, others have provoked aggression against the war 
leaders’ will. Many have offered recipes for invulnerability, but the demand 
for these is just as likely to arise in response to fear of attack as from a desire to 
initiate aggression. Perhaps the attitudes are necessarily combined. At the 
time of the 1870 Ghost Dance the resistance to the whites which eventually 
led to the Modoc War of 1872 was encouraged by a shaman in what Nash calls 
“the traditional association of shaman with factional leader’’, but the Ghost 
Dance prophet among the same people had no war-like message. Nash, how- 
ever, correlates the abandonment of the Ghost Dance with the resort to direct 
aggression, and thus implies the hypothesis that the fantasy and the practical 
reaction are mutually exclusive. 

Can this be asserted as a general proposition in the cases where events set 
in motion by a religious revival have culminated in an armed conflict? It might 
have the support of Balandier, who comments on one of his African examples 
that Utopian beliefs encourage passive rather than active resistance, and that 
they are accompanied by “‘verbal’’ rather than “direct” opposition, in which 
the weaker party can indulge at little cost in a violence which could not be 
translated into action without serious risk. He therefore discounts even explicit 
threats as simply verbal outlets for aggression; he draws attention to the fact 
that such threats, in the form, e.g., of formal curses, are held by Africans to be 
practically efficacious by themselves. Mooney, however, does not suggest that 
in 1890 the Sioux lost interest in the dance at the moment when they decided 
to leave their reservation and so incur the intervention of the troops, though 
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they obviously could not hold five-day dances while on the march; and in their 
final ill-judged aggression the (defensive) magic of the Ghost Shirt was invoked. 

But it is of course not possible to evaluate the content of these movements as 
if their aims were stated once for all, and remained fixed; nor is it possible to 
follow out the history of a wholly Utopian movement to its natural conclusion, 
whatever that may be, since these cults among subject peoples do not operate 
in sealed compartments but in the presence of the persons against whom their 
aggression, verbal, fantasy or other, is directed. People who are aware that 
their destruction is being promised to enthusiastic audiences are not often calm 
enough to derive reassurance from their own disbelief in miracles; knowing 
that they are objects of hostility, they demand the protection of the forces of 
the law. This commonly takes the form of attempts to crush the movement by 
the removal of its leaders, and arrests are often effected without meeting resist- 
ance. Where they are resisted, it is impossible to say what the progress of the 
movement would have been had there been no such intervention; perhaps it 
would not even be safe to say that movements which meet force with force must 
have been initially more disposed to resort to physical force than those which 
“go underground” or peter. out. It may be that the intervention itself changes 
the character of the movement, and matters of historical accident such as the 
nature of the weapons in the possession of the resisting group must affect the 
course of events. 

The fact that the Ghost Dance ideology involves a complete rejection of the 
alien way of life places it in a different category from the other movements we 
are considering, in all of which the ideal world is conceived as in some way in- 
volving access to advantages associated with the dominant group. In the case 
of the Ghost Dance, the question of the relation between religion and politics 
can be reduced to the question of its relation to armed rebellion. Of the African 
religions, those of “Ethiopian” type can be placed at the opposite pole; they 
are a direct means of pursuing power, though not in the formal political sphere, 
and they have their own internal political organization. The earlier New 
Guinea cults may be said to represent a transition stage in which the overt 
behaviour of the dominant group is imitated without the structure of relation- 
ships in which political power actually resides. One might put it that the sym- 
bols of power are grasped before the reality. The use of military titles, “General” 
and “Captain”, is on record as far back as the ““German Wislin” of Saibai in 
1892; Haddon thought this “evidently a reminiscence of the old native word 
kuiku-garka, headman”’ (1917, p. 460). The prophet of the Taro cult in the 
Mambare valley in 1914 bade his followers go to their gardens in line, like 
police, and encouraged them with shouts which are obviously those of the 
parade-ground (Chinnery, 1917, p. 453). 

On other occasions an illiterate leader has established himself in an “‘office”’ 
imitating that of the local official, or has appeared in public going through the 
motions of writing. The John Frum movement had its “militia” commanded 
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by captains and lieutenants, which “exercised daily’’, its guard posts at which 
persons entering the village were questioned and the purpose of their journey 
entered in a register, and even its traffic regulation signs (Guiart, 1952, p. 170). 

Such actions may be viewed as part of a wider complex of imitation of 
European behaviour, and the whole complex might be interpreted either in 
terms of “sympathetic magic”’ — behaving like the dominant group in the belief 
that this will raise the subjects to a status equal to theirs — or as a symbolic 
assertion that the subject group has in fact qualified for this status by adopt- 
ing the behaviour appropriate to it. As the culture of the dominant group is 
more fully understood the grounds offered for this assertion become, by its 
standards, more valid. Balandier instances the importance attached by the 
Mission des Noirs to their possession of a corpus of scriptures as setting their 
adherents on an equality with those of the recognized great religions. Yet even 
in the Mission des Noirs we find what is perhaps an analogue of the cargo cults 
in the wearing of khaki as a “uniform of hope and victory” (1955, p. 449). 

Particularly interesting, though not surprising, is the part played in all these 
movements by the recognition of the technical superiority of the dominant 
culture. To the cargo cult adherents the consumer goods which they hope to 
possess and enjoy, and understand how to manipulate, and the types of capital 
goods that are familiar to them, are, as Balandier remarks, symbols of power 
even if not necessarily instruments of authority. These are associated with the 
ancestors, who are expected to use them for the benefit of their descendants, 
bringing the desired goods not by what we should call supernatural means but 
by steamship or aeroplane (sometime even lorry). To the same order of ideas 
belong the imitation wireless installations that have been set up in some cases, 
and perhaps too the “heavenly telephone” used by one of the Bantu pro- 
phets described by Sundkler. 

Although the cargo prophets seem to offer no more than a fantasy solution 
of their followers’ problems and thus an alternative to political action, some of 
them have actually envisaged an armed struggle as a necessary means to the 
attainment of the cargo, and others have set up a temporal authority of their 
own which does more than imitate the behaviour of their rulers. It seems that 
in the period during which we have records of these movements there has been 
a steady development towards a more realistic type of organization. It is not 
always clear what has been the relation of practical modernization movements 
to cargo cults. In some cases the leaders of the former have been different men 
from the cargo prophets, who may have either used the latter’s support or been 
opposed to them altogether: in one at least, a practical movement developed 
into a cargo cult, and this has a parallel in one of the Kongo religions. 

The general impression derived from the literature on the Pacific cults is that, 
as in the case of the Ghost Dances, the destruction of the Europeans is expected 
to be the automatic concomitant of the return of the spirits and the arrival of 
the cargo. But in two cases of which we have full accounts, this is not so. The 
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Kogu expected that they would themselves kill the Europeans when, on the 
arrival of the spirits, their dummy weapons were changed into real ones, and 
the Garia expected to have to fight the Europeans and not necessarily defeat 
them without losses. Even in the Vailala madness there were some reports 
that the cargo would include rifles. 

in the Garia case we have also a feature which appears again in the Amicaliste 
movement among the Kongo; a primarily rational attempt by a native leader 
to raise the status or the material condition of his people is re-interpreted in 
mystical terms by his followers, and he is treated as a prophet without having 
himself made claims to supernatural inspiration. Yali, the Garia leader, was a 
discharged sergeant-major who was encouraged to further “community develop- 
ment” by building a model village: the favour in which he was held by the 
missions and government contributed to the popular belief that he was super- 
naturally favoured also, and his followers assumed that his instructions were 
preparations for the millennium. André Matswa during his lifetime was con- 
cerned solely with the rational political demand for citizen status for Africans: 
after his arrest for subversive activities the popular imagination made of him 
a messiah. 

In the African movements one may again see different types of connection 
between religion and politics. The founding of a new sect may be a means of 
asserting the autonomy of a tribal group vis-a-vis its African neighbours, 
without reference to its relations to the European authorities. A religious 
organization may become a pressure group making claims on the base of the 
ethical assumptions of the Christian faith which is ostensibly common to rulers 
and ruled. [t may, as Balandier suggests, be deliberately made a cloak for a 
political movement, or immediate political aims may be interpreted in millenary 
terms by adherents too unsophisticated to conceive them otherwise. It may 
lay foundations for political unity by combining social groups which in the 
past had no common ritual. 

In the case of the South African separatist churches Sundkler has taken the 
first step in the analysis of the political and religious elements by distinguishing 
between the “chief-type’”’ leader associated with the Ethiopians and the “‘pro- 
phet-type” leader associated with the Zionists. He also notes that it is the 
Ethiopian churches which aim at obtaining a fuller share for their members 
in the European world, while the Zionists, though claiming to heal sickness 
by virtue of a more powerful spiritual force than that commanded by the old- 
style diviners, are little interested in political advancement or the improvement 
of African status. The difference is of course correlated with the fact that the 
Ethiopian churches are mainly urban and the Zionists largely rural. The 
importance for either type of the apocalyptic message is here reduced to almost 
nothing; occasionally a new leader wins a following by announcing an imminent 
judgment at which only his adherents will be saved, but we do not find large 
bodies of people seeking a way out of their discontents in fantasy constructions. 
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Sundkler has studied these movements largely from the point of view of the 
personality and social status of the leaders. He remarks that in South Africa 
the religious field is the only one in which there is any opportunity for the 
ambitious African to exercise leadership, and also that the pattern of kingship 
characteristic of Zulu culture determines the way in which this is exercised. 
Leaders of Ethiopian churches have some of the traditional functions of chiefs, 
including the settlement of disputes; they are expected to be the spokesmen and 
champions of their followers in relation to the government; they sometimes 
claim and are sometimes expected to hold their position for life and pass it to 
their sons. Students of social structure might add that the creation of churches 
with membership limited to a single tribe or smaller unit may correspond to a 
desire to express the autonomy of the group through the only available form 
of organization; though of course there is no church extending its authority 
through a whole tribe. At the time when Sundkler wrote, Ethiopian churches 
had accommodated themselves to the South African situation to the extent of 
valuing the advantages to be derived from recognition by government and so 
of refraining from making demands of a type that might bring them into dis- 
favour. It would be interesting to know what line they are taking in view of the 
increasingly repressive nature of government in South Africa. Dr. Sundkler 
recently revisited that country with a view to revising his book. 

Matswa, as an example of the politician made a prophet by his followers, 
has already been mentioned. It remains to discuss the political aspects of the 
Mission des Noirs. This neither has overt political aims nor does it offer a means 
of hastening the millennium. It simply asserts the promise of an eventual 
second coming at which the African leader will be the king. It appears, how- 
ever, that before the Kimbangist religion had been systematized by Mpadi, 
its adherents expected the new kingdom to arrive every Christmas for several 
years, and that on one occasion it was believed that on New Year’s Day a 
flood would engulf all Ba-Kongo who had been hostile to the movement. 

The organization of the Mission des Noirs, however, is almost as much 
political as religious. It is modelled on that of the Salvation Army, itself a 
church of military type. According to Balandier, it is tending to arrogate to 
itself all the basic social functions, religious, political, and in a very embryonic 
way, military and police. Further, it has political significance not in virtue of 
any direct opposition to Belgian authority but because it appeals to all the 
Kongo tribes whether in French or Belgian territory. This it is enabled to do 
by its doctrine, taken from Christianity, of a universal god transcending the 
divisions which are emphasized by the ancestor cult. 


IV. HOW THE MILLENNIUM IS ENVISAGED 


The chronological relationship of the movements in the three regions under 
discussion is not of very great significance. As it happens, the first Koreri 
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movement of which we have knowledge preceded the Ghost Dance, and this 
in turn preceded the earliest recorded instances from Africa and Eastern New 
Guinea. The first independent African church and the first recorded cargo 
cult are almost contemporaneous. The syncretic religions described by Balan- 
dier are the most recent in origin, but they exist side by side with new secessions 
in the Union and new cargo cults in the Pacific. But one can relate the charac- 
teristics of the different types of movement to an evolution in the attitudes of 
subject peoples towards their rulers and towards the civilization of the latter. 
One can trace this in two ways: by examining the nature of the millennium as 
it is represented at different times and by asking what happened to the cults 
in which millenary promises are specific. Under the first heading we have to 
consider not only the way in which the ideal world is pictured, but the way in 
which it is expected to come into existence and the explanations that are offered 
for the differences between the world as it is and as it ought to be. Neither 
aspect of the cult ideology is, of course, open to the free play of the prophets’ 
fantasy. The ideal world must be what most people desire, and the explanation 
must be in line with current explanations of misfortune and disappointments. 
It seems that before the appearance of a specific millenary prophecy there must 
be in existence a generally accepted myth to which the prophet may appeal. 
Firth mentions that on Tikopia, which has never had a cargo cult, rumours of 
a world cataclysm and of a promised cargo circulated while he was there. He 
concludes that there can be “‘a cargo cult type of behaviour” without a cult. 
Surely this is far too narrow a category. His instances illustrate the much more 
general proposition that I have just referred to, which might be put in the form 
that in any society there will be found to exist stereotyped expectations, corres- 
ponding no doubt to certain basic hopes and fears, which can be activated 
either when the hopes and fears become pressing or when actual events con- 
forming to some part of them occur. 

Some of these stereotypes are found in such widely separate peoples that one 
would like to ask psychologists for a more convincing explanation than that 
offered by Jung’s archetypes, and one that would marry psychology and anthro- 
pology in a happier way than that attempted by Freud. They must in some way 
be traceable to a limited number of common human experiences. 

The myth of world renewal characteristic of the Ghost Dance is one of the 
best known; a catastrophe will destroy the existing world and all those in it 
who have not deserved to survive, and a new more perfect world will take its 
place, in which living and dead will be united and all the ills of real experience 
will be eliminated. This is common to so many mythologies — including the 
Christian — that its absence is of more note than its occurrence. It does not 
appear, however, to have been characteristic of New Guinea peoples, with 
the one recorded exception of the Koreri myth on the Schouten Islands. 

What is interesting for our purposes is the way in which the perfect world 
is envisaged by subject peoples, experiencing at the same time forced changes 
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in their own way of life and contact with another which claims superiority 
and both offers and denies new opportunities. 

There are several records of the messages of American Indian prophets. 
Some were recorded by Europeans who were present when they were delivered, 
some written down by themselves. That received by the Delaware prophet of 
1763 and conveyed by Pontiac to a gathering of Algonquin tribes was taken 
down by a French priest. It appears to have been uncompromising in its re- 
jection of the English, though more tolerant to the French; though even they 
were not to be imitated. “Before those whom you call your brothers [the 
French] had arrived, did not your bow and arrow maintain you? You needed 
neither gun, powder, nor any other object. ... When I [the Great Spirit] saw 
you inclined to evil I removed the animals into the depths of the forest that you 
might depend on your brothers for your necessities, for your clothing. Again 
become good and do my will and I will send animals for your sustenance” 
(Mooney, 1896, p. 665). As regards “those who come to trouble your pos- 
sessions”’ — the English — the message is explicit: ‘““Drive them away; wage war 
against them; they are my enemies; send them back to the lands I have made 
for them.” 

Smohalla’s views were recorded by MacMurray, an emissary of the United 
States army who spent a year on the Upper Columbia enquiring into Indian 
grievances. MacMurray’s unpublished manuscript is partly digested and partly 
quoted by Mooney. In Mooney’s summary, Smohalla told his people that 
“their present miserable condition was due to their having abandoned their 
own religion and violated the laws of nature and the precepts of their an- 
cestors”. To him the settlement of Indians on agricultural holdings was itself 
a violation of these laws of the earth mother, and competition for control of 
land (hunting grounds and fisheries) was the root of all evil since it led to 
fighting. God had ordained that all land should be held in common. Mooney’s 
information from this and other sources does not ascribe to Smohalla any 
explicit prophecy of the destruction of the white man, though MacMurray 
wrote that at the same period “some of the wilder Indians to the north have 
more truculent ideas as to the final cataclysm which is to overturn the moun- 
tains and bring back the halcyon days of the long past. As the whites and 
others came only within the lifetime of the fathers of these Indians, they are 
not to be included in the benefits of the resurrection, but are to be turned over 
with all that the white man’s civilization has put upon the present surface of 
the land” (Mooney 1896, p. 723). 

Wovoka, the prophet of the 1890 Ghost Dance, delivered his message to a 
delegation from the Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes who came to learn his 
doctrine, and it was taken down by one of them — according to Mooney, from 
dictation — at the time. Here too the prophet himself is not on record as fore- 
telling the elimination of the white man. The essence of his message is: “Jesus 
is now upon the earth. He appears like a cloud. The dead are all alive again. 
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I do not know when they will be here; maybe this fall or in the spring. When 
the time comes there will be no more sickness and everyone will be young 
again. Do not refuse to work for the whites and do not make any trouble 
with them until you leave them. When the earth shakes [at the coming of the 
new world] do not be afraid. It will not hurt you.” (Mooney 1896, p. 178). 

Naturally the message was developed by the apostles, and it seems to have 
taken divergent forms, a few holding that in the ideal world all races would 
live peacefully side by side — though separated — others that the whites would 
be destroyed by fire or flood, or, as in the case of the Pawnee, by a great wind. 

In all these cases the ideal world represents a complete return to the past, 
a rejection even of those material objects which have aroused the envy of most 
peoples of simpler technology, and of course of many Indians also. The Ghost 
Dance ideology is generally regarded as representing a fantasy compensation 
for the loss of all hope in the real world, and it was certainly most popular 
among the tribes which had been reduced by the extermination of the buffalo 
to the condition of helpless dependents of the United States government, and 
least so among those which were obtaining a reasonably satisfactory living as 
farmers. 

The characteristic feature of the cargo cults, in contrast, is an intense interest 
in the material possessions of the dominant group. Although, as has been men- 
tioned, the cult activities reflect an equal interest in the rulers’ ability to exercise 
power, it is the goods that play the central part in the ideology. In this case the 
very roots of the myth seem to lie in the “‘colonial situation”, since its theme is 
the misappropriation by Europeans of goods destined for the natives, goods 
of which they had no knowledge until Europeans appeared in possession of 
them. The cases quoted by Haddon indicate that it was in existence from a 
relatively early period of European activity in New Guinea. If we ask why, in 
this case, European possessions excited cupidity instead of the aversion to 
everything European manifested in the Ghost Dance, the answer may be that 
the New Guinea natives were not forcibly cut off, as were the Indian tribes, 
from their accustomed way of life. They were not moved from their traditional 
homes to a different environment, nor deprived of their traditional mode of 
subsistance. Thus their desire for European goods was not countered by that 
longing for a lost way of life which gained the upper hand among those Indians 
who adopted the Ghost Dance, and who, of course, up to that time had not 
rejected foreign goods. 

The longing for reunion with the dead, which is a universal human experience, 
does not seem to have given rise to a myth in New Guinea apart from the 
Koreri story. But the belief that they remain in touch with the living is, of 
course, characteristic of New Guinea as of most other societies; and it might 
be regarded as a “natural’’ reaction of people living in what they suppose to 
be a self-contained world to interpret the appearance of human beings unlike 
any seen before in terms of a return of the dead. It is on record that members 
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of exploring parties have been welcomed with great emotion as returning an- 
cestors. Nor is there anything logically outrageous in the assumption that the 
new goods, some of which are in fact usually given as presents to smooth the 
explorers’ path, have been brought expressly for the benefit of their descendants. 
It is of interest to note that an identical reaction was met with among Amer- 
indians in British Guiana. 

By the time experience has proved this explanation to be false, the hopes 
built on it have become too dear to be abandoned, and there now comes into 
existence the myth of the gift from the ancestors diverted from its rightful 
owners by the Europeans. This is a simpler analogue of the belief in a false 
version of the Christianity propagated by the missions which has gained so much 
ground in Africa; and indeed the theme of deception by the missions is also 
current in New Guinea, though it there takes a cruder form than in Africa, 
being concerned primarily with cargo and not with the brotherhood of all the 
children of God. Once a myth of this kind is current, it is easy to see how 
events are interpreted in the terms which it gives; Firth’s example from the 
Tikopia, who had had no such belief on his first visit twenty-five years earlier, 
is interesting here. 

Lawrence’s (1954) reconstruction of the history of Garia attitudes towards 
missions and cargo traces a sequence which may well be typical. Believing 
as they did, he tells us, that their own gods could be constrained by the appro- 
priate actions to give them what they desired, the Garia saw the rites of Chris- 
tianity as a means of constraining a more powerful god, and readily abandoned 
the “‘heathen practices” which missionaries condemned. Since missionaries have 
frequently urged their converts to destroy their “idols”, it is not surprising if 
the latter sometimes actually do so: nor is the association of a large-scale public 
exposition and destruction of magical objects with a cargo cult as remarkable 
as Williams thought it, if we see this as symbolizing a transfer of allegiance 
to the source of greater benefits. In the case of the Garia a mass baptism held 
in 1937 was preceded by such a public demonstration of the rejection of idols, 
and this seems to have been the model imitated by Yali’s followers. In other 
parts of the world, too, this is a recognized symbol of conversion, of the making 
of a new choice or the rejection of some accustomed practice; it has been 
mentioned as an element of the Kimbangist religion, and is necessarily promi- 
nent in the cults which are primarily directed against witchcraft. 

Among the more impatient Garia converts the idea became current that, just 
as some of them had secret prayers which gave them compelling power over 
different deities, so the missionaries had a secret prayer which they had not 
revealed; in fact they had deceived the people with false promises. At this 
stage arises the search for a direct means of communicating with the sources 
of cargo or a more effective way of coercing them. The prophets who attached 
themselves to Yali put their faith in a traditional god, but Yali himself was on 
good terms with the local missionaries at first. When he turned against them, 
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he — unlike the more sophisticated African prophets — reverted to the traditional 
god instead of developing his own version of Christianity; it has been pointed 
out that Yali is one of the few prophets of any note who have been illiterate. 

The New Guinea millennium, then, is seen in terms primarily of the posses- 
sion of material goods but also of an enhancement of status for the subject 
group. Several myths refer specifically to the latter point. The returning dead 
are expected to be white-skinned and the living natives to become so; or the 
world is to be literally turned upside down, and black become white and white 
black; in the Koreri movement there were incidents when the reversal of roles 
of the natives and Indonesian officials was actually effected (Kamma, 1954, 
p. 167). The John Frum millennium combines fantasy and practical aspirations, 
in an engaging way. John Frum will supply all material needs, so that work 
will be unnecessary; he will also provide schools giving a better education than 
that of the missions and pay salaries to chiefs and teachers (Guiart, 1952, p. 166). 

On the millennium in Africa the most succinct comment is that there is none. 
The African churches represent a stage of development beyond that at which 
an immediate solution of all difficulties is expected. They may be said to 
embody the answer to the question what happens to millenary movements 
when they fail, as they must, to come up to expectations. 


V. MORAL TEACHING OF MILLENARY PROPHETS 


Before going on to this point, however, we should consider some other themes 
which will be found to be common to most of the movements. 

In the first place, the coming of the millennium is rarely to be brought about 
by ritual alone. A moral code is often part of the prophet’s teaching; and there 
is often, as well as the rejection of certain kinds of conduct which this implies, 
a symbolic rejection involving the destruction or abandonment of some material 
objects. These two features can be seen as expressing the idea that obstacles 
to the coming of the millennium have to be removed. The first, however, taken 
by itself, demonstrates the concern of the prophets with the ills of everyday 
life, such as sickness, and tension within small groups, which they share with 
the humbler healers and diviners. 

In the case of the American Indian prophets the moral message is part of a 
consistent whole; the believer must pleace God by conduct as well as ritual, 
and it is often asserted that existing misfortunes are a punishment for breaches 
of his laws. This theme has no place in the New Guinea cults, emphasizing 
as they do coercion rather than placation in their relation to their gods. Yet 
New Guinea prophets are on record as condemning such acts as theft, adultery 
and quarrelling. The African religions tend to emphasize traditional practices, 
such as polygyny and the levirate, which are not permitted by the missions. 

Among the cases mentioned by Mooney, the Delaware prophet of 1762 was 
instructed by the Master of Life to tell his followers: ““Let them drink but one 
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draught, or two at most, in one day. Let them have but one wife, and dis- 
continue running after other people’s wives and daughters. Let them not fight 
one another. Let them not sing the medicine song.’ (Mooney, 1896, p. 665). 
The Shawnee prophet of 1805 began his “‘earnest exhortation” by denouncing 
the “‘witchcraft practices and medicine juggleries of the tribe’’. He threatened 
torments after death to those who drank “‘the firewater of the whites”. ““The 
young must cherish and respect the aged and infirm. All property must be 
in common” (Mooney, p. 672). The Kickapoo prophet of 1827 told his fol- 
lowers “‘to throw away their medicine bags and not to steal, not to tell lies, 
not to murder and to burn their medicine bags” (Mooney, p. 695). Wovoka, 
the initiator of the 1890 Ghost Dance, was told by God to “‘tell his people they 
must be good and love one another, have no quarrelling and live in peace with 
the whites, that they must work, and not lie or steal; that they must put away 
all the old practices that savoured of war’ (Mooney, p. 772). How one longs 
to have been able to investigate such a statement at the time. Was Wovoka 
really a pacifist, or was he merely urging the Indians to keep the peace among 
themselves? It does seem to be clear that he told them to cease from internal 
war. 

In New Guinea we learn that the prophet of the Kekesi cult forbade his 
followers to carry weapons in the gardens, and (as translated by Chinnery) 
said: ““The people are to hear and obey the government. The people are to 
observe the moral code of the tribe. Food is to be properly cultivated, and no 
wastage is desired by me.” Later he announced that Kekesi was angry with 
a man who had stolen his brother’s wife (Chinnery, 1917, pp. 452-53). The 
Taro cult prophet told Williams that God had given him commandments 
“against ‘swearing’ [i. e. abuse, wrangling], theft, adultery and anger, and two 
positive injunctions — to be like the missionaries and like the white men.” 
(Williams, 1928, p. 75). In the Vailala madness various people claimed to have 
received direct ethical instructions from God. According to Williams, “Thou 
shalt not steal, commit adultery, nor break the Sabbath, are the three command- 
ments most frequently heard.’ (Williams, 1923, p. 25). Mead (1956) lays great 
emphasis on Paliau’s injunction to refrain from quarrelling or giving support 
to a kinsman involved in a quarrel; she interprets this as part of a rational 
policy which he adopted after repudiating the local cult. Such commands, 
bearing as they do on the unity of the group, have a dual significance; they 
relate to the ideal of internal peace which is part of every tradition, and also 
to the need for union in the face of external pressure. 

Sundkler mentions various rules of dress and behaviour which serve to 
identify the members of different churches, but does not indicate that their 
leaders appeal for any kind of moral reform. He notes, of course, as does 
Balandier, their insistence that polygamy is not contrary to religious teaching. 
In the latter’s view this is prompted not only by practical reasons, but also by 
a nationalist determination to maintain a distinctive institution which the 
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foreign rulers have treated with contempt; one calls to mind reports of the 
recrudescence of suttee in India. 

Examples comparable with those from the other two regions can be found 
elsewhere in African material. Gluckman has noted in the Mau Mau movement, 
along with insistence on the sexual freedom permitted by Kikuyu tradition, a 
puritanical attitude to indulgences learnt from Europeans which condemns 
smoking and prostitution with equal severity. I might also quote the commands 
given in a recent Ashanti witch-finding cult: ““Do not commit adultery; do not 
swear against thy neighbours; do not steal; do not harbour evil thoughts 
against anyone.” (Ward, 1950, p. 53). 

We can perhaps draw from these injunctions the conclusion that millenary 
dreams, concerned as they all are, in one way or another, with rejection of an 
inferior status, never entirely displace the everyday wish for peace and good 
will within the small community, to be attained by respect for the rights of 
others and by eliminating causes of quarrelling such as drink, and the dreaded 
concomitant of quarrels, sorcery. 


VI. OTHER CHARACTERISTIC THEMES 


In addition to their strictures against socially disruptive behaviour, the pro- 
phets’ teaching often involves the renunciation or destruction of specified 
material objects, either because they are conceived as obstructing the coming 
of the millennium or because they symbolize something which is in contra- 
diction to the new doctrine. The destruction of symbols of a religion which 
is abandoned of course has an obvious significance, as has that of objects used 
in sorcery. In South Africa the Zionist churches reject European medicine, 
claiming that they possess the only true means of healing. The Ghost Dance 
adherents ‘“‘discarded everything they could which was made by white men” — 
though they had to make their invulnerable shirts of cotton cloth. The John 
Frum movement is unique in that it required its followers to get rid of all 
European coinage; two reasons were given — that when there was no more 
money the traders would have to leave the island, and that John Frum would 
supply a new currency. The “‘Noise” which preceded the Paliau movement 
on Manus called for the destruction of all native-made goods, but in the excite- 
ment which broke out when it was reported that the magical ship had actually 
arrived, it appears that people exceeded their instructions and also threw away 
some of the possessions that they had acquired from the American troops. 
The taboos imposed by Angganitha, the latest Koreri prophet, do not seem 
to have had any symbolic meaning of this type. 

Another recurrent theme is that of a human rescue by the action of Euro- 
peans of another nationality than that of the current rulers; this of course can 
only arise if there are circumstances which make the idea plausible. I suggest 
that there is a very early example in the ““German Wislin”’, with its suggestion 
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that help will come from the other European nation installed in New Guinea, 
and that it is paralleled by those cargo cults which include the return of the 
Americans in their myth. In Africa, again, the followers of Matswa believed 
that the German advance in Europe in 1940 was a prelude to his “‘vindication”’ 
and establishment as their king. One may associate these ideas with the notion 
that is so widely encountered in Africa, and no doubt elsewhere as well, that, 
however dissatisfied people may be with those in immediate authority over 
them, there is always, at some higher level, a just ruler who “loves us’’, and, if 
he knew what was going on, would intervene to put things right. And this 
again has something in common with the belief that new and strange objects 
of wealth must be destined for the people among whom they appear, and must 
be intended as a gift for them from some being who is interested in their welfare. 

The idea that the prophet himself has returned from the dead, and has 
originally received his message not by the recognized process of possession but 
by direct speech with its supernatural giver, is also widespread enough to 
deserve mention. 

Something should be said too about the very common belief that when the 
millennium is at hand there is no need to go on with normal economic activities. 
How far is that the “‘act of faith’’ to which Stanner refers, involving a practical 
expression of confidence in the benevolence of the spirits? Occasionally, though 
not always, the dogma is that all consumable goods must be used up or got 
rid of before the millennium can arrive, but this does not by any means always 
involve sacrificing the enjoyment to be derived from them. In some cargo 
cults the people threw their pigs into rivers, but in others they ate them in a 
succession of feasts. This could not be described as a hard way to salvation. 

If the data from the three regions are compared, the theme of guilt — of 
having brought about one’s own misfurtones — seems to be explicit only among 
the American Indians, while the theme of deception — of having been misled 
as to the means of commanding supernatural power — is absent there. No doubt 
the difference can be correlated with the Indian lack of interest in any advantage 
to be gained from participation in European culture. The theme of peace and 
good-will — for I suggest that this is the essence of the moral teaching of these 
religions wherever it is recorded — is common to the millenary movements, 
but in Africa is replaced by a nationalist insistence on rules of conduct which 
differentiate the subject from the dominant group. The theme of symbolic 
rejection is found in all three regions, though in the case of the Mission des 
Noirs Balandier emphasizes that it rejects material symbols in favour of a more 
abstract kind (Balandier, 1955, p. 451). 


Vil. THE SEQUEL TO MILLENARY MOVEMENTS 


What is the fate of religious movements which hold out specific promises that 
they cannot in the nature of things make good? In the majority of cases they 
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are not put to the test, since their activities are usually suppressed by author- 
ities which are either afraid of subversion or concerned at the consequences 
of the destruction of property or cessation of work, or both. There is thus 
usually open the explanation that the actions necessary to produce the mil- 
lennium were obstructed by force majeure. But this is not always enough to 
maintain the faith of the believers. I suggest that there are two main reasons 
for this. One is that after a period of extravagant collective expectations people 
lower their sights and return to preoccupation with personal problems of sick- 
ness or failure in their own enterprises: the other that, as their understanding 
of their situation increases, they see it in more realistic terms, and look to 
solutions in which supernatural intervention plays a smaller part or no part at all. 

It is important for the first type of development that the cults usually com- 
bine healing and sometimes also the detection of sorcerers and witches with 
the preparations for the millennium. Hence there is a way out for the prophet 
in reversion to traditional practice in this field. For example, Doctor George, 
the prophet of the 1870 Ghost Dance in the Klamath Reservation, had a long 
and successful career as a shaman after the failure of his specific for invul- 
nerability brought his Ghost Dance message into disrepute. What is more 
interesting in this case, however, is the character of the new doctrines which 
took the place of the Ghost Dance among the same people. Nash’s reference 
(1955, pp. 424 ff.) to the shift in religious interest “from a world event to the 
self’’ expresses, I think, the point made in the preceding paragraph. The first 
successor to the Ghost Dance was the Earthlodge cult. This too was concerned 
with the return of the dead, but without reference to any specific event such as 
the earthquake associated with the Ghost Dance. The Earthlodge cult gradually 
merged in the Dream Dance, in which all kinds of individuals had dreams 
giving them personal instructions, and this in turn into shamanism of more 
or less traditional type. 

The 1890 Ghost Dance, according to Mooney, continued to be performed 
for a few years, but without the conviction that the performance would imme- 
diately bring the ideal world into being; it had become an expression of hope 
for an indefinite future. 

The information collected by Kamma shows that the Koreri leaders found 
various lines of retreat. One took service with the Japanese, and was beheaded 
by them when they guessed that he was planning to go over to the Americans. 
Another withdrew into the interior and there organized the revival of the tra- 
ditional ceremonial dances. Their followers returned to the mission churches, 
from whose teaching they did not consider that they had ever departed. 

In Australian New Guinea we have seen the appearance of leaders offering 
practical betterment schemes, and organizations directed towards the autono- 
mous control of local affairs. The relation of these to the cargo cults is by no 
means clear from available descriptions, but Yali’s case shows that actions 
which are advocated on practical grounds may be given a mystical inter- 
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pretation. However, one might guess that, as the leaders of any community 
develop a better understanding of practical possibilities and familiarity with 
means of exercising political pressure, legally or extra-legally, they themselves 
will cease to rely on mystical solutions, and the cargo myth will decline to the 
status of folklore. Naturally this process will be assisted by the present policy 
of the Australian administration of introducing representative local councils. 
Of course these will not remove all grounds for discontent, but the discontent 
will be expressed in demands for a fuller share in the political system. 

In South Africa we can see the two possible developments that i have sug- 
gested following parallel streams in the Ethiopian churches and Mission des 
Noirs on the one hand, and the Zionist churches on the other. The former place 
their hope in a vague future: their rites assert their solidarity but are not con- 
ceived as means to bring about a direct result. The latter offer immediate 
results, but only on the personal plane. In the data given by Balandier we see 
how these two attitudes can be combined in what is ostensibly the same religion; 
the less sophisticated adherents, and those less exposed to indoctrination by 
the leaders, introduce into it the magical beliefs and extravagant hopes that 
might have given rise to independent religions had not a single organization 
made itself dominant in a wide region. 

There are, of course, Christian sects which believe in the imminence of the 
millennium, and the best known of these, the Watchtower Movement, is at 
work in two of the three regions that I have discussed and very likely among 
American Indians as well. In comparison with local cults it, like the Mission 
des Noirs, has the prestige derived from the possession of its own doctrinal 
writings, which re-interpret the dominant religion in a manner favourable to 
the aspirations of the subject group. As a proselytizing body it has the immense 
technical advantage that it can produce literature on a large scale in a language 
understood over a large part of the world. We may guess that it will come to 
supersede the cults which appeal to local myths. 


Vill. CONCLUSIONS 


The similarities between events in such widely separated regions will not 
occasion any surprise to readers who are accustomed to recognize the same 
social processes at work wherever small-scale societies have been drawn into 
the orbit of industrial civilization. It has been remarked that the similarities 
in fantasy interpretation of the new situation would repay the attention of 
psychologists. 

As regards the general characteristics of these movements, the Ghost Dance, 
with its complete rejection of the new world, stands in sharp contrast with the 
eagerness for participation in it represented by the cargo cults. I have suggested 
an explanation in the fact that the South Pacific peoples, whatever disturbing 
experiences they may have had in the early days of European contact, were not, 
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as social groups, forcibly detached from their accustomed environment and 
whoie way of life. Obviously those Indians who welcomed the Ghost Dance 
belief eventually accommodated themselves to their new circumstances as other 
tribes already had. 

In the information! from the South Pacific and from Africa we can see a 
development which corresponds to an increase in rational understanding of 
the situation. The naive belief that the solution of material problems depends 
on control of supernatural power can be seen giving way, in New Guinea, to 
an understanding of political forces which may still be naive but is at least more 
realistic. In Africa, where external trade gradually penetrated the continent 
through long centuries, there was no sudden appearance of a wealth of material 
goods to be accounted for only in terms of a miraculous source, and we know 
of no parallels to the cargo cults. Here the fact of political subjection itself 
is the theme of the independent religions, and they look for their ideology not 
to traditional myths but to the Old Testament. In the examples we have studied 
the millenary element plays a relatively small part; the relegation of the idealized 
world to a remote and indefinite future corresponds to an acceptance of reality 
such as we find also in the final phases of the Ghost Dance. 

It have been remarked that syncretic religions tend to flourish in colonial 
territories where the direct expression of opinion on political questions, and the 
formation of organizations for this purpose, are not allowed. This is only a 
part of the story, however. 

Sundkler’s explanation of the South African churches is conceived largely 
in these terms. He almost seems to invite us to see them as coming into being 
to satisfy ambitions for which there is no other outlet. One can, of course, 
understand the desire of a subordinate in a mission church for a wider field of 
authority, and recognize with him that it has led to many a secession — but 
would the same men have founded political parties if these had offered equal 
opportunities for leadership? One may more readily assent to the proposition 
that religious organizations will be formed in circumstances where other types 
of organization are liable to be suppressed; their significance then is as much 
in the expression of internal solidarity and differentiation from other social 
groups as in the emotional appeal of their doctrine. But the suggestion that 
tiiere is a quota of some kind of energy which will come out in religion if it 
cannot come out in politics is almost like Williams’ interpretation of the Vailala 
madness in terms of the need for excitement. In this case it is relevant that 
Christianity does make specific promises which colonial rule does not imple- 
ment. The discrepancies between its teaching and the actual standards of 
governments which profess to uphold it have led in Europe to the formulation 
of atheistic ideologies; in Africa they lead more readily to the elaboration of 
rival theologies. In those areas where Christianity has not been identified with 
a dominant group, because there is no settler population belonging to that 
group, alternative religions have not gained importance. As it happens, political 
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activity has latterly had freer rein in those territories, again because there is no 
settler population seeking to preserve its dominant position. But the need for 
a religion that corresponds to widely held aspirations is surely as important in 
the creation of the new sects as the need for a means of expression of some 
kind or other, or for an instrument for the activities of ambitious men; one can 
see this in the presence of millenary sects alongside the religions of hope de- 
ferred, and alongside such organizations as political parties and trade unions. 
Looking into the future of those territories where the dominant African group 
are the orthodox Christians and dissident sects are not prominent, one may ask 
whether one day new religions of the under-privileged will arise there too. 


L. P. MAIR 


London School of Economics 
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THE SOCIAL CAUSATION OF THE COURTLY LOVE COMPLEX 


How to account for the courtly love complex of the troubadours and minne- 
singers has been an unsolved puzzle ever since the romanticists discovered it 
as a scholarly problem. For about three generations, in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, Provencal and German lyrical poetry was preoccupied with a stran- 
gely uneven love pattern. In the classic version of this poetry, the male lover 
presents himself as engrossed in a yearning desire for the love of an exceedingly 
beautiful and perfect woman whose strange emotional aloofness and high 
social status make her appear hopelessly distant. But the frustrated and sorrow- 
ful lover cannot overcome his fascination and renders faithful “love service” 
to this “high-minded” and exacting lady who reciprocates in a surprising man- 
ner: She does not grant him the amorous “reward”? which he craves, but she 
gives him what immeasurably increases his “‘worth”: She rewards him with 
approval and reassurance. The great lady accepts him as being worthy of her 
attention, but only at the price of behavioral restraint and refinement of man- 
ners, that is, at the price of courtois behavior. As the contemporaries put it, 
courtoisie is the result of courtly love. 

It is now generally accepted that courtly poetry did not describe contem- 
porary ways of courting and love making. Its non-realistic nature, however, 
does not indicate that it was intrinsically meaningless, as some modern authors 
have concluded. Even though the poems, as a rule, did not realistically portray 
any personal love experiences of the troubadours, and even though these lyrics 
were highly patterned according to literary conventions, some, and especially 
the’ greater, poets showed an unmistakable and deep emotional involvement 
and furthermore a strong sense of moral and cultural responsibility which is 
evidenced, for instance, by the earnest disagreements between Walther von der 
Vogelweide and Wolfram von Eschenbach regarding the concepts of courtly 
love and chivalry. Courtly lyrics clearly provided more than mere entertain- 
ment, since they did not offer simple fantasies of erotic wish-fulfillment, as did 
the contemporary pastourelle which described the easy success of a knight 
with a shepherdess. The fantasy content of the courtly love complex was not 
altogether pleasurable: To crave against hope the possession of an inaccessible 
woman, who usually was understood to be already married, to suffer agonizing 
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fears of rejection, and to gain the coveted approval of a protecting figure only 
at the cost of self-denial and frustration. 

Any discussion of the social causation of the courtly love complex has to 
take into account the abiding interest of the public in this poetry. It was not 
read in privacy but presented at social gatherings. The majority of the trou- 
badours and minnesingers and all of the performing jongleurs were poor and 
had to cater to the tastes of their audiences; even great noblemen, however, 
composed love songs in order to win the applause of noble society. Courtly 
poetry, in connection with courtly behavior and attitudes, became an intrinsic 
part of the value system of the new noble genre de vie in the “second feudal 
age”. The courtly love complex no doubt has to be investigated in a socio- 
cultural context rather than by analyzing individual poets, and the problem 
arises: Why did this configuration of specific anxieties and wishful fantasies 
appeal to a socially significant number of men of the secular upper classes? 
And what is the solution to the much debated question of the social background 
of troubadour poetry and Minnesang? 

The major reason why the psychological meaning and the social basis of 
courtly love and courtoisie have never been satisfactorily explained lies in the 
dominance of the “philology of influences”, which narrowed down the field 
of investigated reality to intercultural comparisons of ideas and poetical forms. 
This line of research with its quest for thematic similarities and chronological 
priorities is theoretically related to the sterile associationist psychology of the 
later 19th century and, while it gives the illusion of being free from any psycho- 
logical and sociological presuppositions, it actually is built upon the assumption 
that imitation is the sole motive force in human history, interrupted only in 
rare moments by the appearance of unaccountable innovation. This type of 
comparative history, instead of aiming at discovering causations or dynamic 
interrelations, limits itself to the observation of surface similarities. The dif- 
fusion of culture traits, however, is never automatic but selective.1 Numerous 
— virtually innumerable — features are at any time available to be borrowed, but 
only a very few are chosen and assimilated; and for any adoption as for any 
rejection there must be accountable reality factors. A fashion may come from 
Paris, but the desire for personal adornment does not come from there. 

The search for literary sources and possible borrowings and for avenues of 
transmission has certainly not proved that the troubadours and minnesingers 
were merely imitative craftsmen, but it has indeed shown that courtly poetry 
was not created without any poetical and intellectual traditions. The Platonic 
philosophy of love, Ovidian material, Neoplatonic thought, various Near 
Eastern ideas, early medieval Latin court poetry, Christian liturgy and drama, 
as well as autochthonous popular traditions have possibly contributed some- 


1 


Robert H. Lowie, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology (Enlarged ed., New York, 
Rinehart, 1940), p. 374. 
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thing to courtly literature.2 The most important single source of influences, 
however, was the poetry of Muslim Spain which experienced its greatest flower- 
ing in the 11th century, roughly one hundred years before courtly poetry 
developed in southern France. Hispano-Arabic poetry shows striking similar- 
ities in poetic forms and literary clichés; and many authors now accept as a 
fact that the troubadours were indebted to Muslim Spanish poetry to a similar 
extent as the German minnesingers, in turn, were influenced by the Provengals. 
In either case, what happened was not bookish imitation, but an adaptation 
animated by spontaneous interests. 

Hispano-Arabic poetry used the theme of “spiritualized” love (hubb al- 
muruwa) which emphasized the avoidance of gross satisfaction, restraint, and 
tenderness in a “‘union of souls”’; it also knew the desire for the approval of the 
beloved and the ennobling power of this tantalizing love.’ It differed, however, 
from its Provengal and German counterparts, qualitatively, in that it lacked 
the idea that precisely an entirely unrequited love had an intrinsic educational 
value. Ibn Hazm states explicitly that love may change a lover morally for 
the worse as well as for the better.* In Muslim Spain, the poet’s love choice 
also was not limited to married ladies of the nobility; in fact, even slave girls 
qualified as objects of spiritualized love, while adulterous relationships were 
abhorred. Most important, the Muslim code of refined behavior did not have 
the social exclusiveness of Christian courtoisie which originally was a prero- 
gative and a distinguishing characteristic of the knightly class over against 
vilains.» Furthermore, there was a quantitative difference: In Andalusian poetry 
the essential features of spiritualized love occurred only sporadically and left 


room for a great variety of other amatory themes.® If allowance is made for 
2 Alfred Jeanroy, La poésie lyrique des troubadours (Toulouse, Privat, 1934), I, pp. 64-80; 
John J. Parry, “Introduction” to Andreas Capellanus, The Art of Courtly Love, ed .J. J. 
Parry (New York, Columbia, 1941), pp. 4-8; Th. Silverstein, “Andreas, Plato, and the Arabs,” 
Mod. Philol., XLVI (1949), pp. 117-26; A. R. Nykl, Hispano-Arabic and Its Relations with 
the Old Provengal Troubadours (Baltimore (no publisher), 1946), pp. 382-93; K. Axhausen, 
Die Theorien iiber den Ursprung der provenzalischen Lyrik (Ph. D. diss., Marburg, 1937); 
and W. Suchier’s review in Deutsche Literatur Zeitung, LIX (1938), pp. 1680 ff. 

3 E. Lévi-Prevengal, Islam d’Occident (Paris, Librairie orientale et amer., 1948), pp. 292-97; 
Henri Pérés, La poésie andalouse en arabe classique au XIe siécle (Paris, Librairie d’ Amérique 
et d’Orient, 1937), pp. 397-431; Lawrence Ecker, Arabischer, provenzalischer und deutscher 
Minnesang (Bern and Leipzig, Haupt, 1934); Nykl, loc. cit., passim; Konrad Burdach, Vorspiel 
(Halle, Niemeyer, 1925) I,i, pp. 291-312. 

4 Ibn Hazm, A Book Containing the Risdla Known as The Dove's Neck-Ring about Love and 
Lovers, tr. A. R. Nykl (Paris, Geuthner, 1931), pp. 13 and passim (Pétrof’s pagination); 
A. J. Denomy, “An Inquiry into the Origins of Courtly Love,’ Mediaeval Studies, V1 (1944), 
pp. 230-33. 

5 Pérés, Poésie andalouse, p. 425; Stanley L. Galpin, Cortois and Vilain (New Haven, Ryder’s 
Printing House, 1905). For the horror of adultery, Ibn Hazm, Dove Neck-Ring, pp. 127-31. 
5 Whereas Andalusian poetry is replete with instances of desperate love, the less frequent 
occurrence of “‘pure’’ love of the courtly type becomes apparent from a comparison of com- 
prehensive anthologies such as Nykl’s Hispano-Arabic Poetry or Ibn Sa‘id, Moorish Poetry: 
A Translation of ‘“‘The Pennants” of Ibn Sa‘id by A. J. Arberry (London, 1953), with the stan- 
dard collection of German courtly poetry, Minnesang’s Friihling, ed. C. von Kraus (30th ed., 
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these dissimilarities, the occurrence of a strong and sometimes morbid interest 
in matters of sexual frustration and fantasied compensations is to be acknow- 
ledged for all three culture areas, Hispano-Arabic, Old Provengal, and Middle 
High German. The closeness of these culture areas in time and space, the 
limited dimensions of their disparities, and the existence of other culture areas 
which are not too dissimilar and can serve as controls, offer a good chance for 
a comparative set-up. 

In the search for a specific social causation, the first step is the formation of 
a hypothesis which advances one factor or a combination of factors as the 
causative agent. In the social sciences, it is usually plausibility or empathetic 
insight into the situation which accounts for the formation of a hypothesis. 
The validation of the hypothesis, which in the natural sciences is obtained by 
experimentation with isolated factors, must be made in historical research by 
a comparison of cultural complexes. In either case certain correlations are 
being tested. The infinite variety of historical situations, far from making 
objective history-writing impossible, as the relativistic school has concluded, 
actually can have the same use for the historian as a vast laboratory has for 
those scientists who can isolate factors at will. As courtly poetry originated 
and flourished only during a certain period, in certain geographic areas, and in 
certain social strata, it will have to be shown that the hypothetic cause or 
combination of causational factors also was limited to the same time, areas, 
and social classes. A more or less perfect fit will spell the difference between 
verification or falsification of an otherwise merely plausible hypothesis. The 
most important precondition for a testable line of argumentation in historical 
research is the existence of quantitative factors. These may be discernable only 
in rough approximations indicating differential densities or frequencies, in- 
creases and decreases, spatial movements, and so on; but as long as any quan- 
titative relationships are established, history has a scientific structure, i.e., the 
relationships can be tested by anyone who wants to take the trouble to do so. 

In order to detect the specific condition out of which the composition of 
love lyrics and the public interest in them developed, we have to look for factors 
which reached their greatest force in Muslim Spain in the 11th century, in 
southwestern France in the 12th century, and in southern Germany in the 
later 12th and early 13th centuries. In each of these three areas we may expect, 
and to a certain extent can prove, the existence of an earlier period during 
which the social and emotional conditions were present, but during which the 
preoccupation with love lyrics had not yet crystallized into written literary 
productions or rather had not yet received the social recognition which was the 
prerequisite for being committed to writing. 


Zirich, Hirzel, 1950). Ecker, Minnesang, coordinated selected passages of nearly identical 
content from the Arabic, Provencal, and German culture areas, which seem to prove the 
unifoi mity of their respective poetic productions, but the complete neglect of the difference in 
quantitative incidence is misleading. 
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Hispano-Arabic love poetry with features foreshadowing the later troubadour 
lyrics is known to have been produced since about A.D. 820. The poetic forms 
known as muwassaha and zagal reportedly were invented in Spain at the end 
of the 9th century. Andalusian love poetry reached its greatest height in the 
11th century. In or about 1022, [bn Hazm wrote The Dove’s Neck-Ring which 
in scope, realism, and beauty is vastly superior to The Art of Courtly Love, a 
stilted command performance, composed more than a century and a half later 
by Andreas, a chaplain at the court of Marie of Champagne. In Muslim Spain, 
love poetry was still popular after the coming of the Almoravides in 1086, but 
slowly waned in the 12th and 13th centuries.’ 

As to the factor of causation, it appears that in Muslim Spain the inordinate 
preoccupation with uncontrollable eroticism, of which Ibn Hazm and other 
contemporary authors give many indications,* was conditioned by a chronic 
shortage of women. Among the Arabs of the Near East there was an older 
poetical tradition of frustrated and excessively sentimental love which appears 
to have been connected with the deprivations resulting from female infanticide 
and the increasing monopolization of women by the wealthy and the powerful 
in a polygynous society. For Muslim Spain, there is ample proof that a high 
sex ratio, that is, a surplus of men over women, was created in the marriage- 
able adult population by almost continuous migration into the peninsula. The 
invasion of Spain in 711-712 brought approximately 30,000 soldiers, both 
Arabs and Berbers. Thereafter Arabs came only as individual immigrants, but 
Berbers continued to arrive in large numbers; the great majority of them, as in 
most migrations of this type, were young males. The hoarding of women in 
harems increased the imbalance of the sexes in the unattached population. 
Both Arabs and Berbers married native Spanish women, as there was no pre- 
judice against racial and religious intermarriage.t° During the 9th and early 
10th centuries, immigration from Berber Africa seems to have somewhat 
diminished." Thereafter Muslim Spain became economically prosperous and 
attracted immigrants from the Near East and mercenary soldiers from Christian 
countries; most important among these were the Sakdliba, originally captives 
of war and imported slaves, among whom were Catalans, Basques, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Lombards, and particularly Slavs, who came to occupy a position 


Nykl, Hispano-Arabic Poetry, pp. 100-1, 380; Pérés, Poésie andalouse, pp. 41-42, 408-11, 
427-28. 

8 Ibn Hazm, Dove's Neck-Ring, pp. 99, 395-96, and passim. See also Ecker, Minnesang, 
pp. 130-34. 

® Gustave E. von Grunebaum, Medieval Isiam (Chicago, University of Chicago, 1946), 
pp. 311-12, 316-17; Ecker, Minnesang, pp. 2, 113; Margaret Smith, Rabi‘a the Mystic and 
Her Fellow-Saints in Islam (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1928), pp. 111, 125-27. 
10 Henri Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc des origines a l’établissement du Protectorat francais 
(Casablanca, Ed. Atlantides, 1949), I, pp. 150-51; E. Lévi-Provengal, Historie de I’ Espagne 
musulmane (Paris, Maisonneuve, 1953), III, pp. 167-72, 399-401; Pérés, Poésie andalouse, 
pp. 253-54, 258-60, 283; Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (3rd ed., London, Macmillan, 
1943), p. 544. 


11 E. Lévi-Provengal, L’ Espagne musulmane au Xéme siécle (Paris, Larose, 1932), pp. 23-28. 
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similar to that of the Janissaries. Furthermore African Negro slaves were im- 
ported from as far away as the Sudan and Guinea to be employed in agriculture, 
as house servants, and also as soldiers; there were mulattoes in 11th-century 
Spain.!* Since most slaves were captives of war, it can be assumed that their 
sex ratio was high. Muslim pirates were feared along the coastlines of Europe 
for their abductions of prisoners, and especially of girls. Ibn Hazm’s Dove’s 
Neck-Ring abounds with reports of men infatuated with slave women; these 
could be legally married if they were enfranchised.'* 

Of greater importance than any of the aforementioned immigrants were the 
Berbers who in Spain were looked upon as unassimilable barbarians, though 
apparently one wave of them after another was in fact assimilated. After 974, 
they were brought into the country especially as mercenaries. Al-Mansur drew 
on the Maghrib, even including Ifrikya, i.e. modern Tunis, as an inexhaustible 
reserve of military manpower. After Al-Mansur’s death in 1002, the mass 
influx of Berbers continued and led to an internal struggle and finally to the 
decomposition of the khalifate of Cordova in 1031 and the weakening of the 
Hispano-Arab elements over against the Berbers. Muslim Spain then fell apart 
politically into some twenty petty kingdoms, some of whom were under Berber 
rulers.14 11th-century Spain exerted a strong pull on the surrounding popu- 
lations, as it was a wealthy country and offered many openings for soldiers, 
intellectuals, and others at the courts of the petty kings. Northwestern Africa, 
however, was an overpopulated area with more or less continuous migrations 
northward. This northward push took on catastrophic proportions, when the 
nomadic Sanhaja tribes of the Sahara desert built an empire, were reinforced 
by Berbers from the Maghrib, and conquered the Spanish peninsula (1086- 
1106). Significantly, Ali, the son and successor of the great conqueror Yusuf 
ibn Tashfin, had a Spanish-Christian mother. The last warlike migration to 
cross the straits of Gibraltar was carried out, in 1147, by the Almohades who 
represented a nationalist movement of the sedentary Berbers; this new influx 
may have been counterbalanced by the mass flight of Almoravides and Moz- 
arabs from the peninsula.!* For Muslim Spain there is thus a clear-cut parallel- 


12M. Defourneaux, Les francais en Espagne aux Xe et XIle siécles (Paris, Presses universi- 


taires de France, 1949), p. 5; C. Verlinden, L’esclavage dans I’ Europe médiévale, 1: Péninsule 
Ibérique — France (Brugge, De Tempel, 1955), pp. 181-242; Pérés, Poésie andalouse, pp. 
261-62; Lévi-Provengal, L’Espagne musulmane, pp. 28-31, 130-31; Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im 
al-Himyari, Kitab ar-Rawd al-Mi‘tar Fi Habar al-Aktdr, ed. and trans. E. Lévi-Provengal 
(Leiden, Brill, 1938), p. 33; Ecker, Minnesang, pp. 229-31; Nykl, Hispano-Arabic Poetry, 
pp. 6, 14 n. 6. , 

13° Verlinden, L’esclavage, 1, pp. 227, 229; J.-A. Brutails, Etude sur la condition des popula- 
tions rurales en Roussillon au moyen dge (Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1901), pp. 34-35; 
Lévi-Provengal, Histoire, Ill, p. 179. 

14 Lévi-Provengal, L’ Espagne musulmane, pp. 136-38; idem, Histoire, U1, pp. 80-85, 167-87; 
Terrasse, Maroc, I, pp. 159, 162, 189; Pérés, Poésie andalouse, pp. 5-15; Hitti, Arabs, p. 537; 
Nykl, Hispano-Arabic Poetry, pp. 10-11, 181, 197, 201. 

18 Terrasse, Maroc, 1, pp. 217-48, 301-60; J. Béraud-Villars, Les Touareg au pays du Cid 
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ism between the incidence of amorous poetry and a high sex ratio owing to the 
masculinization of the population through sex-selective immigration. 


The lyrics of the troubadours and minnesingers, it will be remembered, have 
aptly been called “courtly”, because they were definitely class poetry. Although 
in Jater centuries courtois behavior patterns and attitudes of “romantic” love 
were adopted by one social class after another, they were originally restricted 
to the nobility and knighthood;'* in fact, they served these people to define 
themselves as socially superior. In connection with this social limitation of 
courtly poetry, the emphasis on educational and moral uplift was incomparably 
stronger in the courtly culture area than in Muslim Spain, and tied up with it 
was the behavioral ideal of courtoisie (cortezia; héfischeit). Whatever were the 
specific causative agents that were operative in the formation of the courtly 
love complex, they must have been conterminous with the social confines of 
the secular upper classes and also, of course, with the chronological and geo- 
graphical limits of courtly love attitudes. 

Chronologically, troubadour poetry was restricted to the 12th and early 
13th century, probably with some preliterary beginnings in the 11th century, 
at least in southwestern France. Duke William IX of Aquitaine (1071-1127) 
was the first whose poems were transmitted to posterity; but the fact that of 
his eleven poems only four are of the tender genre and that he obviously did 
not write these poems out of inner necessity, and furthermore the fact that he 
wrote them in the dialect of the Limousin instead of that of his native Poitou 
make it likely that he used the pattern of a poetry which was already well 
developed at his time. Thus it may have begun at some time in the 11th century; 
it reached its apogee between 1150 and 1210, and rapidly lost its vitality there- 
after.17 Geographically, troubadour love poetry originated and experienced 
its vital flowering in Aquitaine, more exactly from the southern part of the 
Limousin and Perigord southward to Gascony, and in the county of Toulouse. 
From this nuclear area it radiated with diminished strength northward to 
Poitou, southwestward to Aragon, and eastward to Auvergne, Languedoc, and 
western Provence. In the Rhone valley it found reception only in the last third 
of the 12th century. The Riviera and all of eastern Provence and Burgundy 
had no troubadours, so that the area of Provengal courtly poetry was not 
contiguous to that of German Minnesang.'® 
(Paris, Plon, 1946), pp. 81-151; C. Brockelmann, History of the Islamic Peoples, trans. J. 
Carmichael and M. Perlmann (New York, Putnam, 1947), pp. 202-14. 

16 Jeanroy, Poésie, I, pp. 80-81. 

17 Jeanroy, Poésie, Il, pp. 11-12; Alfred Richard, Histoire des comtes de Poitou, 778-1204 
(Paris, Picard, 1903). I, pp. 502-3; C. Appel, Bertran von Born (Halle, Niemeyer, 1931), 
p. 18; Nykl, Hispano-Arabic Poetry, p. 378; L. Olschki, Die romanischen Literaturen des 
Mittelalters (Wildpark-Potsdam, Athenaion, 1928), pp. 193-94, 211-12. 

18 W. Powell Jones, ‘“‘The Jongleur Troubadours of Provence,” PMLA, XLVI (1931), pp. 


307-11; A. Brun, Parlers régionaux (Paris, Didier, 1946), pp. 49-50; N. Fiirst, Versuch einer 
geografischen Literaturgeschichte Frankreichs (Ph. D.-diss., Wiirzburg, 1934), p. 28; Richard, 
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The only other area where courtly poetry was cultivated with such force and 
originality as to indicate emotional involvement was southern Germany. Ac- 
cording to Heinrich von Melk, the praise of women was already a typical trait 
of German knighthood in his day, about 1160.1° The first courtly poems which, 
in the 1180’s, were committed to writing and considered worthy of preser- 
vation were the work not of professional entertainers or of the numerous 
knights, but of several noblemen of high lineage. Among those who wrote 
love poems around 1180 was Henry VI of Hohenstaufen.”° As in southwestern 
France, a personage of a great ruling house was among the first whose poems 
were preserved, but his models are unknown, though there was apparently 
an earlier tradition. In Swabia, Minnesang was produced to the middle of the 
13th century. In Bavaria and Austria, it came to an end about twenty years 
earlier, when the moods of hopeless passion and plaintive yearning were no 
longer appreciated. About 1250, Tannhiuser was a representative of the new 
attitudes of the south German nobility: courtoisie and knightly ideals were 
still valued highly as distinguishing marks of upper-class behavior, but love 
service in adoration of an unapproachable and demanding lady was rejected 
as whimsical. Poems were still written in the traditional manner, but they were 
artifacts devoid of emotional content.” 

The regional limits of German Minnesang are most important from the 
comparative point of view. Only the southern half of Germany produced 
courtly lyrics: the southwest corner of the Empire, Alsace and eastern Switzer- 
land, the Rhine down to Worms, Rhenish Franconia and Swabia; farther east, 
Bavaria, Austria, Tirol, Styria, and Carinthia.2* Northern Germany, on the 


Comtes de Poitou, 1, pp. 502ff., If, pp. 53, 118, 168; Jeanroy, Poésie, I, pp. 150-51, 168; his 
Liste par régions des troubadours dont le patrie est connue, ibid., pp. 319-25, is not helpful, as 
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18 K. Voretzsch, Einfiihrung in das Studium der altfranzdsischen Literatur (3rd ed., Halle, 
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lieder, Istvan Frank, Trouvéres et Minnesdnger (Saarbriicken, West-Ost-Verlag, 1952).: 
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und Landschaften (Regensburg, Habbel, 1923-24), I, pp. 115-17. 
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1949), I, p. 87; Margerete Lang, Tannhduser (Leipzig, Weber, 1936), pp. 101-3, 138, 141; 
Nadler, Literaturgeschichte, 1, pp. 141, 148. 

22 J. Nadler, “Die Literaturkarte,” Euphorion, XXX (1929), pp. 9-10; Friedrich Vogt, 
Geschichte der mittelhochdeutschen Literatur, 1 (Berlin and Leipzig, de Gruyter, 1922), pp. 
142-43, 147, 170; Schmitt and Fricke, Literaturgesch., 1,pp. 81-87, 94, 96; Schneider, 
Heldendichtung, pp. 427, 499-505; Nadler, Literaturgeschichte, 1, pp. 115-17, 120; K. Weller, 
Geschichte des schwabischen Stammes (Miinchen, Oldenburg, 1944), pp. 343, 413; S. Singer, 
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other hand, had no courtly poetry. The only Dutch poet who wrote courtly 
love poems in his native Low Franconian dialect was Heinrich von Veldeke. 
He introduced Minnesang concepts to his compatriots, but without any notice- 
able success; he did not find followers in his homeland.”* Central Germany was 
intermediate between cultural extremes. There, lyrical love poetry was depen- 
dent on the courts of landgrave Hermann of Thuringia and his father-in-law, 
margrave Dietrich of Meissen, who attracted several outstanding poets to this 
region. But the mental climate differed greatly from that in the south. When 
Walther von der Vogelweide came to the Wartburg, he became keenly aware 
of the gap separating the literature which was appreciated in Thuringia from 
the expectations of his south German “‘courtly” public. He later ironically 
called the Thuringian knights “proud heroes” (stolze helde) which implied that 
their style of life was that of old-fashioned warriors and not sufficiently tem- 
pered by the influence of courtly love and courtliness. In this dissonant meeting 
of two sub-cultures, Wolfram von Eschenbach, a Bavarian, who had made his 
permanent home in Thuringia, defended the attitudes and tastes of the central 
German nobility and rejected the ladies’ service of the minnesingers.*4 Central 
Germany was, in fact, not as archaic as Walther intimated. In the life as well 
as in the literature of this area a complete blending was achieved between the 
old heroic and the modern courtly attitudes. In the new chivalrous epics, 
women were erotically on a par with men, neither negligible nor only demanding 
figures on a pedestal. Wolfram, the greatest of the central German poets, was 
the first to let courtly and marital affections merge. 

Central German conditions resembled those of northeastern France where 
troubadours were attracted by Eleanor of Aquitaine and her daughters and 
where courtly poetry was cultivated by some of the so-called trouvéres from 
about 1170. Chrétien de Troyes, the most outstanding poet of this area, 
played a role similar to that of Wolfram in Germany, in that in his works the 
heroic and the tender aspects began to blend. At least in some of his works he 
translated the one-sidedness of southern fin’ amors into attitudes of mutuality 
of sentiment.”> The court circles of some of the northern French dynasts be- 
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came receptive to southern amatory conventions only in the last third of the 
12th century. For generations thereafter courtly poetry was produced in the 
north but, except in a very few individual cases, it remained uninspired and 
insincere. It owed its beginnings to the predilections of southern princesses, 
especially Marie of Champagne, and only to a minor extent can it be assumed 
that the stress on tenderness in amatory literature jibed with a real change 
in attitudes and coincided with a greater need for restraint in the later feudal 
period. The stronger motivation for the borrowing of southern material was 
its high prestige value among the nobility who appreciated cultural refinement 
as an expression of social exclusiveness. In northern France, more than any- 
where else in Europe, the clergy as well as the bourgeoisie of the 12th and 13th 
centuries indulged in a rough and unbridled antifeminism, and even among the 
minor country nobles the doctrines of chivalry and the corresponding poetry 
had scarcely any success.?° By contrast, the greater nobles, ambitious knights, 
and self-conscious courtiers were intent on distinguishing themselves from the 
rest of the population and adopted from the south the new style of personality 
cultivation. Finally, from the middle of the 13th century, noble dilettantes all 
over Western Civilization — from Silesia to Sicily, and from Spain to Cypress 
and Constantinople — wrote stilted courtly poetry, and the nobility everywhere 
adopted the corresponding behavior pattern. Thus it came to pass, through 
the overwhelming formative power of northern French culture, that a ritualized 
public adoration of ladies in combination with servant-like actions toward 
them — such as granting ladies precedence, picking up their things, performing 
all kinds of small personal services, etc. — became a badge of social superiority 
for men.2” The problem of this essay, however, is not the later functioning of 
courtoisie as a stereotyped pattern of upper-class behavior, but rather the origin 
of the courtly love complex in that period and in those regions where it had 
intrinsic strength as a live emotional reaction to the given situation, that is, 
in southwestern France and southern Germany. 


What were the conditions that set off the southwest of France from the north 
and east, and southern from northern Germany? What specific regional factors 
were operative in producing the mental climate for the courtly love complex? 
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It is the contention of this essay that the numerical increase of the nobility 
and knighthood provided the background for the courtly mentality, through 
a web of causation which will now have to be clarified. 

It is well known that between the 11th and the 13th centuries a minor nobility 
was formed in most areas of Western Civilization which finally merged with 
the high nobility and to a considerable extent even replaced it. For about 200 
years, while Western society went through fundamental structural changes, 
there arose a need for a larger secular upper class of heavily armed knights and 
lay administrative personnel; during this period the nobility was an open class, 
both legally and in reality. This development, however, was greatly modified 
by regional diversities. Where the political powers could cooperate with the 
burghers and draw on their accumulating wealth, or where cities became more 
or less independent administrative units, it became possible to build up cen- 
tralized administrations with paid officials and paid soldiers. The highest 
political functions, as a rule, remained reserved to the nobility, and this nobility, 
especially the princes, became even more powerful than they had been before; 
but their numbers did not grow significantly, since they delegated intermediate 
power increasingly and preferably to non-nobles. These economically most 
advanced areas were, first, Italy, and secondly, the Low Countries including 
Flanders with a wide arc of surrounding regions: Southeastern England, Nor- 
mandy, the Ile-de-France, Champagne, Westfalia, and Saxony. In these areas 
the courtly love complex had no native strength and was accepted only in its 
later conventionalized forms. 

The process of the restocking of the nobility is most clearly traceable in 
Germany, as German feudal law was extremely heedful of class distinctions. For 
several generations it preserved the term ministeriales for persons of unfree 
origin who filled important positions and were entrusted with power over men, 
but who had not acquired noble status, even after they had become socially 
acceptable to the old nobility and sometimes superior to many a minor noble- 
man in wealth and power. Conrad II (1024-1039) was the first German 
emperor to organize servitores of his royal domain into an executive staff of 
officials, to equip others as knights, and to legalize them as a juridical class. 
These relatively few ministeriales of the Empire (Reichsministerialen) soon 
entrenched themselves in power and founded influential families. In the 12th 
century, and particularly in the latter half, the number of imperial ministeriales 
grew, but also bishops, abbots, dukes, counts, and lesser barons surrounded 
themselves with ministeriales of their own. Intricate differences of juridical 
conditions and social distinctions developed within this class. At the top were 
those families who had transmitted their fiefs through a succession of genera- 
tions and who in some territories had shaken off their servile condition. Others 
were well established but remained under certain restrictions recalling their 
servile status. There was a large contingent who were not born into this class, 
but were personally appointed and given a fief consisting of land or rent; they 
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might serve the emperor, a great lord, or a minor baron, which again made a 
great difference in their status; there also were men who were not enfeoffed but 
rather were highly trained mercenaries on horseback, castle guards, or men 
seeking services in some other capacity as, for instance, a minnesinger such as 
Walther von der Vogelweide. Below these, there were aspirants to knighthood, 
teenagers serving their way up, lightly armed soldiers on horseback, and plain 
hangers-on and entertainers. While the number of old baronial families was 
steadily dwindling in Germany, the class of the ministeriales increased so that 
in the 12th and 13th centuries they vastly outnumbered the old nobles. When 
thousands of men had become knights whose parents or grandparents had been 
serfs, the avenues of advance became clogged; and from the end of the 12th 
century the dynasts increasingly resisted further upward mobility.?® 

The spectacular growth of the upper class proceeded with great regional 
differences which were due not so much to any special laws or the absence of 
laws, but to the existence of different social needs and opportunities. The rise 
into the knighthood, ministeriality, and nobility was strongest in the areas 
where Minnesang flourished, that is, first in the area organized by the Hohen- 
staufen: Alsace, Swabia, parts of Bavaria and of east central Germany; and 
secondly, in Austria and the other southeast German border regions.?® The 
ministeriales were the basis of Hohenstaufen policy, including their Italian 
imperialism, while the Welf party in northern Germany relied on a few wealthy 
cities as the centers of their power.°° The decisive reason for this disparity of 
social structures and political organizations was economic. Northern Germany, 
from the lower Rhine area through Westfalia and Saxony to Liibeck, was part 
of the newly emerging north European economic boom area and excelled in trade 
and in textile and mining industries. Southern Germany, however, remained 
comparatively backward during the 12th century; its towns were small; the 
great days of the Upper German cities, Augsburg, Nuremberg, and others, 
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were not to come before the 15th century.** The Hohenstaufen were aware of 
the potential role of the cities for the building of a modern state; indeed, they 
made use of, and fostered, the humble towns existing in their areas. Yet since 
they failed to control effectively the wealthy north Italian communes, which 
alone could have given them the wherewithal! for setting up a centralized govern- 
ment,*? feudal conditions were given a new lease on life. The Hohenstaufen 
and other dynasts in southern Germany had to use feudal ministeriales for the 
organization of government.** During the great period of castle construction 
from the 11th to the 13th centuries, by far the largest number of castles were 
built, by secular and ecclesiastical lords, in southern and particularly in south- 
western Germany which in the 12th century formed the center of the Hohen- 
staufens’ expansionist policy. The new contingents of knights, who were 
needed to man the castles and to secure the imperial communication system, 
and the administrative ministeriales were often promoted from lower social 
ranks or were moved in, usually from more northern locations.*4 

A comparable need for castle guards, administrators, and judges existed in 
southeastern Germany and accounts for the remarkable increase of minister- 
iales and milites in Bavaria, Tirol, Austria, Carinthia, and Styria. For this 
region, a random sample, namely a list of all those southwest German parti- 
cipants in crusades who happen to be known by name, shows the increasing 
proportion of ministeriales.*® 








| Percentages of Number of 
Years | Free Vassals | | persons 

| (Lords) Ministeriales | counted 

| | 
1096-1146, 710 | 20 | 7 
1147-1148 | 24.5 75.5 49 
1149-1191! 230 | 77.0 | 88 
1192-1250 | 3.0 9.0 | 66 
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Here even more than in the German southwest, nobles and ministeriales were 
to a considerable extent recruited from more northerly regions.** 

Very different conditions prevailed in northern Germany (the lower Rhine 
area, Westfalia, Saxony). Even though the ministeriales of this region remained 
juridically unfree, there was less social distance between them and the old 
nobles. Significantly, the ministeriales became themselves a closed class as 
early as the 11th century and formed a quasi-nobility.*” In the archbishopric 
of Cologne, for instance, new ministeriales were no longer created in the 12th 
century except for a limited number chosen exclusively from among the sons 
of ministeriales; farther south, the bishop of Worms could still, at the same 
time, raise any number of his serfs to the status of ministeriales ;3° and in Bava- 
ria, the class lines between peasantry and lower nobility remained fluid well 
into the 13th century, when it was still easy for a peasant’s son of some means 
to rise into the military class and lead the life of a nobleman.®® In northern 
Germany with its rapidly advancing urban economy, its spectacular conquest 
of the eastern and northern European markets, and its eastern colonization, 
the upper classes played a different role than did those of the economically 
backward and of necessity feudal south; and ultimately this contrast accounts 
for the differences in mental climate and literary tastes. 

Corresponding socio-economic disparities existed in France. Northeastern 
France and Flanders were important parts of the new prosperous northern 
industrial and trading area. The entire region from Anjou to Flanders was 
brought under the effective rule of a few dynasts who reduced the role of the 
feudal nobility and increasingly relied on salaried administrators, hired knights, 
and mercenaries.4° The term ministeriales occurred in France, but only in its 
original meaning, denoting servile agents of feudal lords or court officers; these 
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people never developed into a separate juridical class.“1 There were, to be sure, 
opportunities to rise into the higher ranks of feudal society, particularly for 
serf-knights and unfree sergents who did military service on horseback; but 
most of these persons were absorbed into the nobility as early as the 11th 
century without leaving any traces of their earlier condition. The northern 
French nobility tended to become a closed class since the 11th century. The 
knighting of serfs was abhorred, even though in later centuries, in individual 
cases, sons of non-noble fathers gained access to the knighthood.*? In Flanders 
likewise, the serf-knights merged with the older nobility during the 11th century. 
When the existence of nobles with servile ancestry was once more unexpectedly 
brought up in 1127, it led to a revolt against Charles the Good and to his 
assassination. After 1127, every trace of ministeriality disappeared also in 
Flanders.** 

It has often been tacitly assumed that the given social and cultural areas of 
the European Middle Ages coincide with the political boundaries of the modern 
nation states. Regarding the secular upper classes and their social mobility 
in the 12th century, the natural units for comparison are not France and Ger- 
many, but northern France, the Low Countries, and northern Germany on the 
one hand and southern France and southern Germany on the other.** In 
contrast to the north of France, the south was politically an area which had 
become decentralized in the course of the 11th century. Outside their hereditary 
patrimony in Poitou, the dukes of Aquitaine had barely a nominal suzerainty 
over the vast area extending from the Loire to the Pyrenees, and from the 
Cevennes to the Atlantic coast. Likewise the counts of Toulouse, who until 
1167 also held Languedoc, were weak overlords over a chaotic congeries of 
lordships whose numerous barons were resisting any central control and were 
fighting each other in local wars. The unification of Aquitaine by the Angevin 
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administration became effective only in the 13th century, and that of Toulouse 
only after the Albigensian wars had decimated the nobility and brought 
southward the nobles of the north including the Capetians themselves.** In the 
southwest of France, numerous castles were built during the 11th and 12th 
centuries which were controlled not by a few dynasts but by a large number 
of self-styled “‘princes”’, counts, viscounts, barons, and seigneurs. At the same 
time the Templars and Hospitalers built fortified monasteries, the commande- 
ries. In this area the density of castles was no doubt higher than in any other 
part of France; most of them were built in isolation from other settlements, 
and each castle required its contingent of knights. Both Bertran de Born and 
Giraut de Bornelh complained about excessive castle building, as it reduced 
the funds the lords had available for the remuneration of knightly services.*® 
In southern France as in southern Germany, aspirations for upward social 
mobility were predominantly focused on noble or at least knightly status. 
Mercantile and urban expansion was rapid only in Provence and along the 
coast of Languedoc, that is in those eastern parts of southern France where 
troubadour poetry did not flourish. In the rest of southern France, there was 
only an incipient urban renewal even in such cities as Toulouse and Bordeaux.*’ 
Particularly in the southwest, urbanization in the form of the bastides came only 
in the 13th and 14th centuries. The sauvetés of the preceding two centuries 
were agricultural settlements founded through baronial initiative; and any 
bastidae mentioned prior to the 13th century were mere isolated defense works*®. 

As a result of these conditions, the southern nobility was an open class well 
into the 13th century, when nobles and prelates were still knighting at will any 
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person they wished. There also were numerous adventurers who threaded their 
way into the knightly class by serving as soldiers and who then pretended to be 
noble. In Aquitaine, the nobility employed large numbers of castle guards 
(milites castri), both knights and auxiliary soldiers, and mercenary knights who 
received a fief (milites casati). Their status apparently was similar to that of 
the German ministeriales, even though probably the majority of them were not 
of servile but of free origin. The recruitment of a large number of knights and 
the multiplication of fiefs (casamenta) created an anarchic type of feudalism, 
similar to that of Swabia before it was consolidated by the Hohenstaufen. 
While the milites castri usually belonged to well-established native families, 
the casati were soldiers of fortune, frequently the sons or grandsons of rustics 
or of obscure origin. There is documentary evidence for the servile extraction 
of some of them, but many, especially those who came from distant baronies, 
escaped all investigations and with good luck became the ancestors of noble 
families. In addition to the fully armed knights, many administrative agents 
such as the prévots, viguiers, juges, bailes, and forestiers aspired to noble status 
and in the course of several generations, in the 11th and 12th centuries, often 
achieved it.?° 

The regional disparities in the condition of the secular upper classes are 
reflected in their contrasting attitudes toward emigration. The peaceful and 
warlike migrations of this period are familiar ground and a few words will 
suffice to recall the facts. What is significant in the context of this essay is the 
geographical coincidence and, most probably, the causal connection between 
the very sizable out-migration of knights and the economic prosperity and 
political consolidation of the northern area, and by contrast in the south a 
lack of interest in distant settlement. From the northern area came the Nor- 
mans who went to southern Italy, Sicily, and the Byzantine Empire, the in- 
vaders of England in 1066, over 60 per cent of the participants of the First 
Crusade, and major though less exactly known proportions of the later cru- 
sades. The army of the Fourth Crusade was almost exclusively composed of 
nobles from northern France who established themselves in Greece and Con- 
stantinopie. Finally their crusading zeal found an outlet in the Albigensian 
Crusade. From Burgundy came both the “imperialism” of Cluny and a heavy 
noble exodus to Portugal and Castile. Many descendents of north German 
ministeriales joined the Drang nach Osten and settled in the vast area of German 
colonization and beyond in the Baltic countries where they became the nobility. 

Southern Germany did not offer any comparable chances for expansion, but 
knights were needed at home and for the imperial expeditions and temporary 
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occupation forces in Italy. In southern France, the nobility responded only 
reluctantly and ineffectually to the crusading appeal. Even the one really 
noticeable contribution made by the south, the large army led by Raymond of 
Toulouse in the First Crusade, proved to be short-lived, because these south- 
erners soon returned home without sending replacements, so that their state, 
Tripoli, had to be taken over by northern Frenchman and Italians.®° Still 
more striking, southern France also did not send large numbers of knights to 
participate in the Spanish reconquista, while the farther distant northern French 
and Burgundians made considerable efforts in that area.*! It appears that the 
north had a spectacular surplus of knights and nobles who sought chances for 
advancement abroad, whereas the southern regions offered opportunities close 
at hand. 

In sum, while in southwestern France and in southern Germany there were 
rising opportunities for knights and ministeriales and a subsequent enlargement 
of the nobility, in northern France, Flanders, and northern Germany such 
opportunities existed for comparatively fewer persons in the 11th century and 
rapidly diminished thereafter. 


So far only a geographical coincidence has been established between a 
certain social structure and the prevalence of the courtly love complex. The 
connection between the two becomes more plausible in the field of marital 
conditions, selective mating, and amorous adventures. The continual rise of 
men to the lower nobility, to the ministeriales, and to the knights, and the 
existence of numerous aspirants to knighthood involved an extremely high sex 
ratio in the secular upper classes. Every castle also had its “bachelor” knights, 
boys of fourteen to twenty-one years of age, beginning their training for 
knight’s service, or sometimes older men belonging to the lowest rank of the 
knights. From the latter half of the 11th to the early 13th centuries these 
baccalarii, simples chevaliers, Knappen, etc. became extremely numercous.* 
Migration of knights to southwestern France and southern Germany also in- 
creased the sex ratio of this class, since among those who moved into these 
regions there will have been many young unattached males.** 
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This high sex ratio became magnified and socially important in connection 
with the consequences of marriage for status and property. Even if we make 
the unlikely assumption that not more noble women than men entered monastic 
institutions, the shortage of marriageable women which existed in the lower 
stratum of the upper class affected also the old nobility. It was imperative 
for a nobleman, or a knight, or even a young aspirant to the knighthood to 
avoid a misalliance, lest he jeopardize his status or his chances for promotion 
and the status and inheritance of his children. It is true that in the 12th century 
there were not yet any clearly defined laws on these matters, nor were there 
any generally recognized rules of the Continental nobility regarding the status 
of children from an uneven marriage. But in this fluid situation, when the 
nobility was not yet a closed class, public opinion and usage insisted that a 
marriage to a woman of lower social status necessarily depressed the status 
of the issue from this union. A nobleman’s right of inheritance could be 
dependent on his mother’s being a nobilis.** 

The more immediate danger of hypogamy, however, threatened the man 
himself. In 1127, a Flemish baron was dragged into his downfall because he 
unwittingly had married into a family of well-established and influential 
ministeriales.*> The identification of ministeriales as persons of servile con- 
dition was by that time indeed an anachronism in Flanders where this class 
was virtually closed and well advanced on their way toward assimilation to the 
old nobility. But in other regions of feudal Europe, baronial families were 
highly conscious of the dangerous consequences for their sons of marrying 
beneath their status. Custom and public opinion as reflected in the vernacular 
literature of this age abhorred misalliances. Sporadically, free vassals married 
the daughters of ministeriales for the sake of their attractive fiefs, even though 
they were aware of their children becoming dependent men. But such marriages 
were rare before the middle of the 13th century. Aloys Schulte has compiled 
a list of 74 unions of German barons with women of the lower nobility and 
ministerial families and found that 


2 occurred before 1200 

4 between 1200 and 1250 
23 between 1251 and 1300 
25 between 1301 and 1350 
20 between 1351 and 1400 


Boutruche writes that in southwestern France misalliances were regarded with 
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repugnance and were contracted mostly by impoverished noble families who 
had not much to lose; all his cases are of the 13th and later centuries.°* The 
ministeriales, on their part, also were as a rule extremely careful to avoid hypo- 
gamy. Their social position was precarious; they were a rising class, but their 
dignity and privileges were juridically poorly defined. Many ministeriales even 
rejected connubium with the class of simple knights. A ministerialis or a 
knight who married an ancilla could many years later get into serious trouble.*’ 

Yet for these same social climbers it was highly desirable to marry women 
of a superior status than their own, and they often succeeded in doing so. All 
over feudal Europe, marriage to a woman of superior social status, even if it 
did not bring any immediate material or legal benefits, usually introduced a 
man to higher social circles and opened up greater economic opportunities; 
sometimes it even led to his official change of status. The higher up on the 
social ladder were the people with whom he associated, professionally and con- 
vivially, the higher was a man’s prestige within his own group. This factor is 
largely accountable for the high prestige of the ministeriales of the Empire and 
of the Church. There was no one below princely rank who was not aware of 
this. Serf-knights who married a free woman found it easier to gain their 
freedom; or, since there were no written genealogies, they could more easily 
bluff their way into noble society, if they had the funds for living a noble life.5® 
That serfs sometimes succeeded in posing as free men and marrying free women 
appears from the south-German law which expressly granted the deceived wife 
the right to divorce.®® In southern France, where primogeniture was not yet 
introduced and where daughters of noblemen were included among the heirs 
of landed property and even could succeed to fiefs in the absence of male heirs, 
the pursuit of heiresses was a major occupation of noblemen and a fantasy 
subject for indigent knights.*° Giraut de Bornelh, a poor troubadour of the 
Limousin, told in one of his songs of a dream he had one night during the Third 
Crusade, and which was interpreted to him to mean that, 


I could not fail, if I would take great pains to gain the unencumbered possession of a 
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sweetheart of superior rank, whose like no man of my family background or of far 
greater merit ever loved or was loved by. 

Now I am ashamed and afraid; it disturbs my sleep; I worry and sigh. I consider the 
dream great foolishness and I do not think that it can come true. And yet I cannot 
get an ambitious, proud, and presumptuous hope out of my befuddled mind that 
after our voyage the dream will be fulfilled, just as it has been interpreted to me. ... .* 


One of the favorite topics of the troubadours was the complaint about the 
high rank (/a ricor) and the pride (lo orguelh) of the lady, as in the following 
poem by Aimeric de Peguilhan, to which is added the hope that love will sur- 
mount all class differences. 


Lady, heed not rank and riches in your treatment of me, but your honor, for you can 
change it from good to better; and the profit will be mine, the glory yours. He who 
exalts the exalted does not do very much; but he who exalts and upholds the humble 
gains thereby the favor of God and friends and fair renown.® 


In Germany, with its emphasis on neat class labels, the tendency of men to 
marry upwards is particularly noticeable. Imperial ministeriales of well esiab- 
lished and respected families are known to have married daughters of dynasts; 
daughters of the lower nobility did not disdain unions with ministeriales of 
more modest position. Such alliances were extremely frequent, and there is 
no German noble family tree without them; they did not affect the legal status 
of the parental house of the daughters and were often economically advantage- 
ous, even though the children of a libera, nobilis femina, or matrona from such 
a marriage inherited the inferior legal status of the husband. The great interest 
of the ministeriales in alliances with families of unquestionable nobility was 
sometimes shared by their lords who wished to establish them as a recognized 
professional class or to root them in a new territory. Bosl emphasizes, however, 
that despite this connubiality “the deep gulf between a ministerialis and a free 
lord” was preserved during the 12th and 13th centuries. As a consequence 
there resulted a strange discrepancy in that women could easily marry beneath 
their status, while men, as a rule, could approach only daughters of their peers 
or superiors with the intention of marriage.®* The fact that most marriages in 
the 12th and 13th centuries were arranged or at least approved by family 
members or by the lord, and sometimes by the vassals, does not affect the 
quantitative situation. There also is much evidence that these arrangements 
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and considerations did not nullify personal preferences. To sum up, the surplus 
of men in the secular upper classes of the 12th and 13th centuries, which was 
due to upward social mobility and to migration to certain southern regions of 
the Continent, was aggravated by the preference of males for hypergamy and 
avoidance of hypogamy. The usual state of things in Western Civilization, 
where men in large proportion have been wont to marry “simple girls”, thus 
was reversed during this period. The upper nobility lost a number of their 
daughters to the lower nobility and ministeriales; these classes in turn lost some 
of their daughters to the urban aristocracies and also, usually for economic 
reasons, to the wealthier strata of the peasantry. 

The imbalance of the sex ratio in combination with the desire for social ascent 
through marriage and the dread of losing status produced a situation which 
explains certain semi-realistic features of troubadour poetry. It is not known, 
how frequently great feudal ladies allowed this poetry to be used for the grati- 
fication of their own vanity. Reimar von Hagenau said of the ladies of court 
society: ““They enjoy being constantly wooed, and yet it is so gratifying to them 
to deny.’®4 Many of the poets voiced disappointment and even disgust with 
the meager results of their efforts and broke off their tenuous love relationships. 
Folquet of Marseille devotedly served his Jady who never failed to encourage 
him with friendly glances; but after ten years he felt deceived.* Both Peire 
Vidal and Friderich von Husen decided to take the cross after their love had 
ended in despair. Marcabru of Gascony stated that “the majority of young 
men, even the noblest, have rarely a chance to find a woman who welcomes 
them’’, and he was unique in announcing with pride that he himself had never 
loved. “‘No one is happy,” said Hartman von Ouwe, “‘but he who never has 
known love and has no interest in it.” In another poem, he declined an in- 
vitation to come and look at a bevy of fair ladies with the remark, 


What’s the use of looking at them and getting tired legs? . . . I might better spend the 
time with women of the people. Wherever I go there are many of them, and I find the 
one who wants me. She is my heart’s delight: What good is too high a goal?® 


In the same desire for mutuality Peirol exchanged his highborn lady for a less 
distinguished woman so “‘That I love in joy and peace and am loved in return’’. 
Other poets discussed heatedly whether it was permissible at the same time 
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to cultivate a pure, inspiring, elevating love and to indulge in a low, pleasurable, 
physiological love (amor vs. amar; héhe vs. nidere minne).®’ In the light of our 
knowledge of the feudal marriage market it can be taken for granted that some 
of the wailing about the one-sidedness and hopelessness of love was not so 
much an expression of amorous sentiments as an oblique way of verbalizing 
disappointments over failure to secure a desirable match. But all these more 
or less realistic aspects do not yet lead to a complete explanation. 


The imbalance of the sex ratio was part and parcel of the changing social 
structure; correspondingly, the symbolic contents of courtly poetry expressed 
not only amatory discontent and hopes of marrying upwards, but it also re- 
flected the strains and stresses of the whole life situation of the knightly class. 
The nobilities of southwestern France and southern Germany had not yet 
withdrawn into castelike exclusiveness; they did not base their claims to privi- 
lege solely on birth, as they were still an open class and were in fact growing 
by an influx from lower strata. The avenues of personal advancement led 
predominantly through service in the military and administrative upper class. 
But there were signs of overcrowding. To be knighted, to receive a fief, to get 
positions of command over men, these and other forms of personal advance 
were contingent upon arduous service and upon being found useful and 
pleasing to a representative of the old nobility or higher clergy. Complaints 
were frequently voiced that the rich and powerful lords had become stingy, and 
that there was less joy in the world than there had been in the olden days.®* 
There were many who, like Walther von der Vogelweide, had to wait for the 
best years of their lives until they felt materially settled; and many others never 
lived to experience the gratification expressed by the poet in his jubilant song 
starting with the line: 


I’ve got my fief, all the world, I’ve got my fief.*® 


The rising groups — the new nobility, the ministeriales, and the lesser knights — 
found themselves in a highly competitive situation. Frictions and feuds were 
frequent. Petty knights resented the overbearing attitude of established mini- 
steriales. Men of lower class origin were not above embarrassing one another 
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on that account, as when Peire d’Auvergne publicized the low birth of Bernard 
de Ventadour, and when Giraut de Bornelh taunted the minstrel Cardalhac: 
“Now you are acting in a refined and courtly manner, as if you really descended 
from knights.” Walther von der Vogelweide, though himself an indigent 
ministerialis and never knighted, made contemptuous remarks about social 
upstarts, because this was what courtly people expected.”° The use of such 
terms as spurius miles, the division of knights into milites nobiles and ignobiles, 
the slow and cumbersome rise out of legal dependence, finally the differences 
of status within the older nobility, all this is reflected in the tedious consider- 
ation of class distinctions which fill half of Andreas’ book on The Art of 
Courtly Love. 

Several historians of literature have rightly emphasized the large number 
of dependent knights and outright upstarts among the troubadours and minne- 
singers; and a few have in a somewhat narrow manner explained the note of 
insecurity pervading their lyrics as the mere result of the social distance between 
the lover and his highborn lady. This line of thought soon ran into difficulties, 
when it was realized that the lyrics, as a rule, do not describe any real love 
affairs; and there seemed to be only one explanation left, namely, to interpret 
the erotic praise of ladies as nothing but calculated flattery by the poets in 
order to gain material advantages. This interpretation is incompatible with 
a number of facts. First, almost all power positions of feudal society, even in 
southern France, were in the hands of men who, as husbands, would not have 
tolerated the sexual allusions of troubadour lyrics, sung in public to the ac- 
companiment of music, if they had referred to their own wives. Second, this 
utilitarian hypothesis cannot explain the deep sense of moral and cultural 
responsibility which animated all the great troubadours and minnesingers; 
they were not just flattering some great ladies in the expectation of gifts. 
Third, it cannot explain the genuine interest of the male public who, after all, 
supported this type of poetry for about three generations. No interpretation 
can succeed which does not take the non-realistic meaning of this poetry into 
account. The unconscious symbolic significance of the lowly poet’s aspiration 
should be seen in the desire for approval by an unquestioned authority figure 
who is able not only to judge the knight, but also to raise his self-respect, even 
despite his shortcomings and in the face of all rivals and detractors. 

There is no doubt that these acceptance anxieties were felt more keenly by 
the rising elements and by the lower echelons of the military and administrative 
upper class. In the south of France and Germany, most of the preserved poetry 
did in fact originate in these classes.7! The troubadours even felt that the great 
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lords corrupted the spirit of courtly poetry whenever they tried their hands at it. 
“The deception begins with the barons,” said Bernard de Ventadour with 
moral indignation, “because not one of them loves with integrity. From this 
comes harm for the others.”” Or, as Giraut de Bornelh has it ,““Kings cannot 
love’; they actually do harm to the service of ladies, because they demand 
sensual pleasure, before they even start wooing. In another poem he asserts 
that highborn liars and swindlers corrupt even the lady herself.”* 

It is a fact, however, that in the “second feudal age”’ even the nobles of ancient 
lineage, once the unchallenged monopolists of wealth and power, were faced 
with the task of redefining their existence in a changing world. The rise of 
monarchies, the reform of the Church, the wealth of some townspeople and 
even of peasants, the new prestige of knowledge, and the increasing importance 
of public opinion - these and related factors raised a morale problem for the 
nobility as a whole. The need to justify the claim to social superiority to them- 
selves as well as to the rest of the population was felt by the nobility all over 
Western Europe, though it was most acute in those areas where the nobility, 
in one form or another, was an open class. In former times, wealth or birth 
had made the nobleman; in the 12th century, there appeared the additional 
requirement of a certain style of life, and grudgingly it was even admitted that 
“good character in overwhelming quantity” was a substitute for birth and 
wealth. Andreas Capellanus observed: “‘Men of the higher nobility are bound 
to have more noble manners than other men, and they do more harm to their 
reputations by a little boorishness ... than men of low birth.’’’* If Charle- 
magne could have eight wives in succession and an uncounted number of 
concubines on the side without the least injury to his reputation, in the age of 
Philip Augustus this was no longer possible even for a king. Courtliness 
provided a guide in the transition to new demands on civilized behavior. In 
this general cultural transformation, the troubadours with their emphasis on 
restraint served as morale officers who verbalized what the conditions required. 
A prime example is the conversion of the troubadour Jaufré Rudel from sensual 
to restrained or pure love; it is significant that this man was not a lowly knight, 
but a representative of the great nobility of ancient lineage. One night, he 
reports, when he visited a lady, he was discovered in the act of satisfying his 
desires and was trounced and humiliated. The public disgrace and the sneers 


contrast, in northern France ail the trouvéres belonged to the nobility with the sole exception 
of Chrétien de Troyes; ibid., I, p. 273. 

Bernard de Ventadour, no. 21: 9-11; Giraut de Bornelh, no. 59: 17-24; 33-40; no. 25: 30- 
33: 
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Andreas Capellanus, Court/ly Love, pp. 53-54, 93, 120. In the same vein, Thomasin von 
Zirclaria, Der Wdlsche Gast, ed. H. Riickert, lines 1593-1606; and Freidank, 54:6, ‘“‘He who 
is virtuous is wellborn”. On morum probitas and the nobility of the heart, Wechssler, Kultur- 
problem, 1, pp. 52-54. The dependence of true nobility on behavior was denied again when 
the nobie class considered itself closed; it was debated anew in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
e.g. by Castiglione. 
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preyed upon him until, with the good counsel of friends, he finally managed to 
regain his self-respect. 


For now I know assuredly that he is wise who defers and he is mad who is too preci- 
pitate. ... I have outstripped that anguish and never do I wish to return to it. 4 


He had gained self-respect through renunciation of immediate gratification, 
and he called on his fellow troubadours to broadcast the message of dignity 
through restraint (mezura; mdze). And this was, indeed, one of the main 
functions of the troubadours and minnesingers. Just as in private life “one 
should point out his mistakes and weaknesses to a friend’’,” so in his literary 
activities the poet should elaborate the new noble values and rules of chival- 
rous behavior. 

Many modern authors have realized that courtly poetry expresses something 
beyond its overt contents — an attitude towards man and the world. The great 
troubadours and minnesingers themselves conceived it as basically an ethical 
or, at the least, a morale-building complex. Many of them thought of an 
idealistic participation in a crusade as a possible equivalent for a lady’s service. 
Others linked tournament, chivalry, and love in their poetry, as these three 
were sometimes linked in reality, when knights fought in the sight of ladies 
with a veil or other fetish-like object attached to their armor.”* The symbolism 
of courtly love has apparently different layers of meaning, the common element 
of which is an anxiety regarding acceptance, which is assuaged by self-improve- 
ment and devoted service. The range of this symbolism extends from the field 
of love and marital prospects to that of professional advancement; above all 
it refers to the deep human need of being accepted in congenial circles, that is 
in this case, in courtly society; and approval by courtly society implies the 
privilege of considering oneself superior. 

When the troubadours and minnesingers expatiated upon their “‘pure love”’ 
of a great lady, they created a twilight zone between fantasy and reality in 
which the process of symbolization became operative. Here the hopes, striv- 
ings, and insecurities of contemporary reality evoked images connected with 
deeper, more elementary needs of proving oneself worthy of being loved and 
being singled out for a special share of approval. The poems verbalized an- 
xieties of rejection and at the same time helped to allay these anxieties. What 
would have been painful to discuss as personal problems, could be worked 
through in a communal fantasy centering on the image of a woman who was 
able to grant acceptance in privileged society, self-assurance, and a feeling of 
personal worth in a world of changing values. 

74 Les chansons de Jaufré Rudel, ed. A. Jeanroy, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1924), no. 4: 12-21, as 
trans. and interpreted by A. J. Denomy, ‘Fin’ Amors: The Pure Love of the Troubadours, 


Its Amorality and Possible Source,” Mediaeval Studies, VII (1945), pp. 161-63. 


75 Giuraut de Bornelh, no. 37: 1-9; also no. 58: 36-37; no. 76: 41-48, the poet as a moral 
guide. 


76 E.g., a poem by Giraut de Bornelh, no. 47: 58-76. Huizinga, Waning, chap. V. 
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It has been the main task of this paper to correlate “courtly” behavior and 
fantasy patterns with structural changes in contemporary society. Upward 
mobility in feudal society led to a masculinization of the upper social layers; 
the numerical disproportion of the sexes was further aggravated by the desire 
of men for hypergamy and avoidance of hypogamy. The strains resulting from 
this situation appeared as specific manifestations of more pervasive and diffuse 
anxieties regarding acceptance in courtly society, which found expression in 
courtly lyrics. It is obvious, however, that this configuration of structural and 
related factors does not offer a complete explanation of the courtly love com- 
plex, because it does not take the given psycho-cultural traditions into account. 

If we isolate sex composition as one variable, historical experience shows 
multiform responses to a high sex ratio. In monogamous societies, a surplus 
of marriageable males might lead to an improvement in the general condition 
of women, as it did in Colonial America; in different cultural situations, how- 
ever, it might foster increases in antifeminism, sexual deviations, and masculine 
violence. In polygynous societies, it will easily lead to a still heavier concen- 
tration of women in great households; yet wherever polyandry or cicisbeism 
are at all permissible, such arrangements will appear as the most natural 
institutions. As troubadour poetry conjured up fantasies of polyandrous 
relationships, it is at least noteworthy that in 18th and 19th century Polynesia 
a severe shortage of women which was the result of sex-selective infanticide 
led to male concubinage in reality; there, on the Marquesas and Society Is- 
lands, the custom of married women to keep one or more supplemental con- 
sorts or lords-in-waiting was socially accepted.”” 

The existence of an independent set of variables, no doubt, has to be recog- 
nized, namely the particular configuration of attitudes and modes of thought 
and feeling which forms the cultural heritage. This psycho-cultural back- 
ground is reflected in the thematic content of courtly poetry, which is outside 
the purpose and limits of this paper and which will be dealt with extensively 
in another publication. The fact, however, that the courtly love complex arose 
only when and where the indicated structural changes were conspicuously 


manifest suggests that these changes must be considered specific to its develop- 
ment. 


HERBERT MOLLER 
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Robert W. Williamson, Essays in Polynesian Ethnology, ed. R. Piddington (Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1939), pp. 183-85, 193-98; Wilhelm E. Miihlmann, Die geheime 
Gesellschaft der Arioi: Eine Studie iiber polynesische Geheimbiinde (Leiden, Brill, 1932), 
pp. 59, 68-74. 








SOME IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT WORK 


IN HISTORICAL DEMOGRAPHY 


Current population theory depends heavily on the hypothesis that a dem- 
ographic revolution occurred in West European countries roughly between 1750 
and 1880.1 According to this hypothesis, European death rates averaged at 
least 35 per 1,000 prior to 1750; hence, even very high birth rates did not enable 
populations to recover rapidly from the effects of catastrophes, which are sup- 
posed to have been frequent and intense. Only after the advances, mainly 
hygienic, which began about 1750 did the death rate commence a long-term 
decline. Because fertility remained high, West European populations grew 
more rapidly than they had ever done. Eventually, urbanization and industrial- 
ization sapped the forces which maintainted high birth rates, and low fertility 
became the major cause of low Western rates of growth. Since currently 
under-developed populations have high vital rates, it has been suggested that 
demographic principles are transcultural and that Western demographic pat- 
terns will be repeated. 

A growing body of evidence suggests that this theory is incorrect. Some 
writers argue that increased fertility caused the rapid demographic growth of 
England, Ireland, and French Canada. Studies of France, although frequently 
undermining the traditional argument on the height of eighteenth century 
mortality, have generally bought forward new arguments to support the ac- 
cepted view; but their new arguments have been sharply criticized. Then, 
generalizations on the relationship between nutrition and mortality in the cur- 
rently under-developed countries when applied to the pre-industrial West sug- 
gest that Western mortality levels have been exaggerated. As knowledge of 
the factors which affect fertility increases, it seems that the effectiveness of 


1 


A. Landry, La révolution démographique (Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1934); M. Buer, 
Health, Wealth and Population in the Early Days of the Industrial Revolution (London, G. 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1926); R. B. Vance, ““‘The Demographic Gap: Dilemma of Mo- 
dernization Programs” in Approaches to Problems of High Fertilily in Agrarian Societies 
(New York, Milbank Memorial Fund, 1952), pp. 9-17; F. Notestein and I. Taeuber, ‘The 
Changing Fertility of the Japanese”, Population Studies, 1 (1947), pp. 2-28. The English 
evidence has provided the most commonly cited model for these developments; for a fuller 
bibliography see H. J. Habakkuk, “‘English Population in the Eighteenth Century”, Economic 
History Review, 2d. ser., VI (1953), pp. 117-33. 
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Western controls over birth have been underestimated. While all the above 
points will be discussed in this article, the historical data on Scandinavia, 
England, Ireland, French Canada, and France will be subjected to closest 
scrutiny. 


Of primary importance are studies of eighteenth century Scandinavia.” Crude 
birth and death rates are available from the early 1720s for Sweden and Finland, 
and from 1735 for Norway, Denmark, and Iceland. Annual data on marriages 
are also available for the different countries beginning at various times during 
the century. Then, starting in 1750 for Sweden and in 1751 for Finland, age 
distributions make possible the calculation of some refined rates, especially in 
the case of Sweden. Not until 1800 were reliable age distributions made in the 
other Scandinavian states, except for the isolated instance of Iceland whose 
census of 1703 provides evidence on age, sex, and civil status. 

Not only are the data plentiful, by comparison with other areas, but in the 
case of Sweden after 1750 the abundant material enables one to test the data for 
internal consistency on a scale unknown in other lands of the time. While 
Swedish statistics for 1750-1800 undoubtedly are somewhat deficient, they are 
probably more accurate than those of England or France in the mid-nineteenth 
century, or those of the early twentieth century U.S.A. 

Increasing the importance of the Swedish statistics, a comparison of the crude 
rates indicates that, except for Finland whose birth-rate was above the Scandi- 
navian average, Swedish demographic traits appear to have been very similar 
to those of the other Scandinavian countries. According to E. Heckscher, 
eighteenth century Sweden’s backward economy made her typical of Western 
and Central Europe in earlier centuries, thus further increasing their value.® 

That the populations of the United States and New France doubled every 25 
or 30 years is evidence of extremely high fertility. While it has been estimated 
that there were 952 children aged 0-4 per 1,000 women aged 15-45 in the U.S. 
of 1800, a fertility rate higher than any in the world today, marital fertility rates 
cannot be calculated.* 


2 The best introduction to these data is H. Gille, ‘‘The Demographic History of the Northern 
European Countries in the Eighteenth Century”, Population Studies, 111 (1949), pp. 3-65. 
G. Sundbarg, Bevélkerungsstatistik Schwedens 1750-1900 (Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt & 
S6ner, 1907); E. Heckscher, “Swedish Population Trends before the Industrial Revolution”, 
Economic History Review, 2d. ser., II (1950), pp. 266-77; G. Utterstrém, “Some Population 
Problems in Pre-Industrial Sweden’’, Scandinavian Economic History Review, If (1954), pp. 
103-65, B. Boéthius, “‘New Light on Eighteenth Century Sweden’’, Scandinavian Economic 
History Review, 1 (1953), pp. 143-77. 

3 E. Heckscher, “The Place of Sweden in Modern Economic History”, Economic History 
Review, IV (1932), pp. 1-22, 21. 

4 W. S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933), p. 263. 
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For Canada, whose economic conditions were similar to those of the U.S., 
there is a large body of data. Unfortunately, some important materials have not 
been studied, and the two most important studies disagree. G. Sabagh, who 
relied on the baptisms and the censuses of 1666, 1667, and 1681, argued that 
the age-specific marital fertility rates were similar to those of Western Europe 
between 1850 and 1900. On the other hand, J. Henripin, whose major source 
was a genealogy, found that the age-specific marital fertility rates were 20 to 25 
per cent higher than the West European levels of the late nineteenth century. 

While this paper cannot fully explore the Canadian data, a brief analysis may 
resolve the conflict. Both Henripin and Sabagh use the censuses of 1666, 1667, 
and 1681 which give detailed data on age (for single years fromm 0-9, then by 
five year age-groups until age 19,and by 10 year age-groups for those aged 20 and 
above), sex, and marital status. Thanks to Sabagh, the women of child-bearing 
age have been divided into five year age-groups. Then, there are eight less 
detailed censuses between 1692 and 1734 which make possible the calculation 
of sex-ratios, the percentage of the population under age 15, and the percentage 
of women aged 15 and over who were married or widowed.® In addition, other 
censuses give data on sex-ratios and the number of women who were married 
or widowed. While these censuses were carefully compiled, there is undoubt- 
edly some under-enumeration, especially of infants, and misstatement of age.’ 

The voluminous Canadian statistics, beginning in 1621, include the annual 
numbers of baptisms, burials, and marriages. The preface to volume IV of the 
Census of 1870-1 indicates that some registers have been lost and that others 
are incomplete, but concludes that omissions were slight for the period as a 
whole. The gaps are probably most important for the seventeenth century. For 
example, out of about 2,060 baptisms in 1677-81 there were 2,022 children 
alive in 1681, an amazing survival ratio of 0.982. Some under-enumeration of 
the 0-4 age group is likely and immigration was negligible by the late 1670s, 
hence, a significant omission of births is probable, about 20 per cent if one 


G. Sabagh, “The Fertility of the French Canadian Women during the Seventeenth 
Century”, American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (1942), pp. 680-9. J. Henripin, La population 
canadienne au début du XVIIlIe siécle, cahier no. 23 of Travaux et documents de I’ Institut 
National d’ Etudes Démographiques (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1954). 
® The basic materials on censuses and vital statistics are to be found in the Census of Canada 
1871, vols IV and V. B. Sulte, Histoire des Canadiens Francais, 8 vols. (Montréal, Wilson et 
Cie, 1882-4), IV, pp. 52-78, and V, pp. 53-88, gives the nominal iists of 1666, 1667, and 1681. 
The calculation of the percentage of women over age 14 who were married depends on the 
assumptions that all married women were over that age. a highly probable assumption, and 
that the general summaries include the widows among the married women. This is shown 
by the censuses prior to 1706 whose results have been given in some detail. 

That the early Canadian censuses were probably far more accurate than those for most 
pre-industrial populations is indicated by the evidence given by A. J. Pelletier, ““Canadian 
Censuses of the Seventeenth Century”, Papers and Proceedings . . . of the Canadian Political 
Science Association, U (1930), pp. 20-34. His comments are relevant to the eighteenth century 
censuses as well. The census of 1734 is said to have been the most accurate of the early 
censuses. 
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assumes a survival ratio of 0.800. Death rates of nine per 1,000 for 1671-80 
and 18 for 1681-90 provide further evidence of deficient registration; age dis- 
tribution cannot explain these low figures because of the large size of the 0-4 
age-group and because the high fertility must have affected infant and maternal 
mortality rates significantly. Apparently, registration improved after the 1680's. 
In testing the completeness of baptismal registration in the early eighteenth 
century, Henripin found that only 1.5 per cent of the baptisms were omitted; 
but, as he notes, his test probably understates omission, and a few registers are 
missing for the period. 

The extent of omissions in the number of baptisms in the seventeenth century 
invalidates Sabagh’s estimates and increases the plausibility of Henripin’s. 
However, even the latter’s may be too low. He tested his estimated age-specific 
marital fertility rates, which were based on early eighteenth century data, by 
applying them to the appropriate age-groups of married women in 1666, 1667, 
and 1681. He then compared the number of estimated births with the observed 
number of baptisms in the given year. Estimated and observed totals matched 
closely for 1666 and 1667; however, the difference in 1681 was fairly marked: 
522 estimated and 486 observed. Henripin suggested some plausible reasons 
which may partially account for the difference, but omissions were more than 
enough to make up the difference. The same factor would also affect the ob- 
served totals of 1666 and 1667 so that Henripin’s estimated age-specific marital 
fertility rates seem too low. 

Further, using his estimated age-specific marital fertility rates and his esti- 
mated percentages of married women in the various female age-groups, Henri- 
pin calculated a gross reproduction rate. Then, assuming that the French life 
table which was constructed by Duvillard (to be discussed shortly) was appli- 
cable to New France, he found a net reproduction rate of 1.93, thus indicating 
that the population almost doubled every 30 years. That the female population 
did in fact double every 30 years seems to confirm his estimates. The assump- 
tion about mortality may be relatively accurate; the numbers of survivors aged 
0-4 in 1719 and in 1734 from the baptisms of the preceding 15 years are in the 
neighborhood of expectations based on that table. However, his estimated 
percentages of women who were married are probably too high. His genealo- 
gical data provide no information on the extent of nuptiality and so, using the 
censuses of 1666, 1667, 1681, and 1871, he estimated the percentages of married 
women in each age group about 1720 by interpolation. The assumption, that 
the fall from the seventeenth century heights to the 1871 levels was gradual, 
is probably incorrect. While the census data after 1681 do not give the numbers 
of married women in each age-group, they indicate that the decline was rapid 
after 1681. For 1706-34 about 40 per cent of the women over the age of 15 
had never been married, or almost double the figure for 1681 and above that 
of 1851. Hence, if the net reproduction rate was about 1.93, as seems probable, 
he has underestimated marital fertility. 
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Table I. 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN AGED 15 


AND OVER WHO HAD NEVER BEEN MARRIED AT CENSUS DATES 


1681 1692* 1695* 1698* 1706 1719 1720 1721 1734 1851 
21 31 32 32 32 43 43 47 | 38 


* includes a small number of Indians. 
Source: Census of Canada 1870-1, IV, 11-57 and V. 


Hence, this brief examination of the Canadian data has shown that Henri- 
pin’s estimated age-specific marital fertility rates are more accurate than Sa- 
bagh’s. But, Henripin, whose rates are quite high, apparently also erred on the 
side of understatement. However, the exact amount by which his rates should 
be corrected is unknown; hence, in the ensuing analysis, Henripin’s rates will 
be used. 

Generalizations on eighteenth century French demography have usually been 
based on local data, in part life tables, which were compiled by various eight- 
teenth century demographers.* In general, the studies indicate that mortality 
during the last decades of the old regime was at least 33 per 1,000, and it has 
been frequently stated that rates had been higher in earlier periods. 

Undoubtedly, the recent work has invalidated this evidence. For example, 
J. Bourgeois-Pichat points out that the eighteenth century life tables are based 
on deaths alone.® For such tables to measure life expectation accurately, birth 
and death rates must be constant and equal over a long period. If the popu- 
lation was growing, as was the French after 1750, then such tables understate 
life expectation, and exaggerate mortality. 

But even properly constructed tables would have overstated mortality in 
terms of modern definitions. As P. Goubert notes, still-births were often in- 
cluded among the deaths;!° thus, implied comparisons between eighteenth 
century and modern rates are misleading. Assuming that correct infant mortal- 
ity rates were 200 per 1,000 live births and that the still-birth rate was 40 per 
1,000 live births, the inclusion of the still-births among both baptisms and 
burials results in an infant death rate of 231 per 1,000. If they were included 
only among the burials, then the rate is 240 per 1,000, an exaggeration of 20 


8 E. Levasseur, La population frangaise, 3 vols. (Paris, Arthur Rousseau, 1889-92), I, pp. 


251-6, and II, pp. 293-306. 

®. J. Bourgeois-Pichat, “Evolution de la population frangaise depuis le XVIIe siécle”’, 
Population, VI (1951), pp. 635-62, 642. 

10 P. Goubeit, “Une richesse historique en cours d’exploitation. Les registres paroissiaux’ , 
Annales: économies, sociétés, civilisations, 1X (1954), pp. 83-93, 86. Moheau, Recierches et 
considérations sur la population de la France (Paris, Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1912), p. 171, 
gives mort-nés as a major cause of death. Unfortunately, the exact meaning of the term 
“mort-né” is unknown. 
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per cent. Increasing the importance of Goubert’s observation, ergotism was 
occasionally important in rye-consuming regions during wet seasons and many 
epidemics cause spontaneous abortions and still-births; further complicating 
the comparison of eighteenth century rates with those of later periods is the 
possibility of infanticide, which will be discussed later." 

Goubert has also shown that the eighteenth century demographers erred in 
their local studies by including the deaths of nourrissons whose baptisms had 
been registered elsewhere, thus further falsifying infant death rates. Here 
again, there is a complicating factor — the foundlings, whose numbers increased 
sharply in the eighteenth century.!* The children were usually sent to nurse in 
the countryside where indifferent care led to high death rates. Auvergne, which 
figures heavily in the studies of Moheau and Messance, was a favorite dumping 
ground for Parisian foundlings. 

Of course, these qualifications to the accuracy of the traditional data apply 
to both life tables and crude vital rates. And in the case of the latter, another 
factor makes for exaggeration: incomplete censuses. Unless strong evidence 
to the contrary exists, all early censuses must be presumed to be understate- 
ments. This is especially true of eighteenth century France where taxation bore 
so heavily on the lower classes and where militia service was so dreaded (some 
children were castrated so that they would escape it).4* For example, those 
who took a census of French Flanders assumed that about 20 percent of the 
populace escaped enumeration. 

Although some work thus shows that the commonly cited data overstate 
mortality, most recent studies nonetheless reaffirm the conclusion that high 
death rates were the major obstacle to French demographic growth. Based 
on a relatively few parish registers, these studies emphasize the sharp rise in 
the number of deaths in 1693-4 and 1709 when burials greatly exceeded bap- 
tisms. By contrast, baptisms annually exceeded burials in the France of the1770s, 
except in 1779, even although several serious grain shortages occurred.'* Hence, 


11H. Chaumartin, Le mal des ardents et le feu de Saint-Antoine (Paris, 1946); H. and F. 
Hotelling, ““Causes of Birth Rate Fluctuations’, Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, XXVI (1931), pp. 25-49. Montesquieu, Lettres persanes, letter no. CXX and by the 
same author, Esprit des lois, Book XXVI, chapter III; J. P. Brissot de Warville and E. B. 
Bernardi, Les moyens d’adoucir la rigueur des loix pénales en France (Chalons-sur-Marne, 
Chez Seneuze, 1781), pp. 45, 107-9, Table 7. 

12 §. T. McCloy, Government Assistance in Eighteenth-Century France (Durham, Duke 
University Press, 1946), pp. 238-59, contains important data on both nourrissons and found- 
lings. R. Mols, /ntroduction 4 la demographie historique des villes d’ Europe du X1IVe au XVIIle 
siécle, 3 vols. (Louvain, Editions J. Duculot, 1954-6), I, pp. 303-S. 

13° United Nations, Population Census Methods (New York, 1949), p. 13; M. Marion, 
Dictionnaire des institutions de la France aux XVIHe et XVIIlIe siécles (Paris, Auguste Picard, 
1923), pp. 377-9; S. T. McCloy, The Humanitarian Movement in Eighteenth-Century France 
(University of Kentucky Press, 1957), p. 212. A. des Cilleuls, “‘La population frangaise avant 
1789”, Revue générale d’administration, 1885, p. 424, note 5. 

14 C, E. Labrousse, La crise de l’économie francaise a la fin de ancien régime et au début de 
la révolution, 1 vol. to date (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1944), I, pp. xxviii and 
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conclude these scholars, crises frumentaires, such as those of 1693-4 and 1709, 
which had prevented any rapid or sustained demographic growth before 1750 
no longer did so after that date.® 

R. Baehrel proves that fluctuations in the number of deaths are affected by 
most of the factors which make the crude death rate such a poor measure of 
mortality and that fluctuations in themselves give little data on levels of 
mortality.!* Also, it might be noted that still-births, exposure, and infanticide 
were probably most common during time of hardship and thus exaggerate 
crisis mortality correspondingly. Therefore, the parish register studies do not 
prove that French mortality had averaged more than 30 per 1,000 during the 
old regime. 

Bourgeois-Pichat uses an intricate argument to show that mortality was a con- 
stant 35 per 1,000 between 1700 and 1770.1” He starts with the life table which 
was constructed by E. Duvillard, a table which is based on 2,290,672 living and 
101,542 deaths. Unfortunately, Duvillard mentioned neither the localities nor 
the period covered, writing only that the data referred to the period before 1789. 
Bourgeois-Pichat assumed that the age-specific death rates of the life table were 
constant for the period 1700-70. Accepting Vauban’s estimate of 19 million 
French in 1700 and estimates of 25 or 26 million in 1789, he concludes that the 
annual rate of increase was a constant four per 1,000. Hence, the population 
was stable (the age-specific birth and death rates were constant), and he was 


184-9; J. Meuvret, “‘Les crises de subsistences et la démographie de l’ancien régime’, 
Population, 1 (1946), pp. 643-50; J. Meuvret, ‘“‘Les mouvements des prix de 1661 a 1715 et 
leur répercussions”, Journal de la société de statistique de Paris, LXXXV (1944), pp. 109-18. 
Goubeit, op. cit. and same author, “En Beauvaisis. Problémes démographiques du XVIle 
siécle’’, Annales: économies, sociétés, civilisations, VII (1952), pp. 453-68. One of the ar- 
guments is of special interest. Using data for the 1690’s from the généralités of Rouen, 
Clermont-Farrand, Carcassonne, and the city of Roubaix, one author implies that the crisis 
of 1693-4 brought about an excess of deaths over births for France. On the other hand, 
France for the years 1770, 1771, 1772, and 1773, as well as 1770-84, showed an excess of 
baptisms over burials, even though there were several periods of acute shortage of grain. 
Yet, had the author chosen different a1eas for comparison, the results would have been quite 
different. The généralités of Dauphiné, Montauban, and Provence, not to mention other 
areas, had an excess of baptisms over burials in the 1690’s . In 1778-87, on the other hand, 
the généralités of Bretagne, Tours, Orleans, La Rochelle, and Roussillon had an excess of 
butials over baptisms. I should mention that Goubert does not suggest the use of the average 
age of death in his latest work, “Des registres paroissiaux a histoire (indications pratiques et 
orientations de recherches)’’, Bulletin d’histoire moderne et contemporaine (Comité des 
Travaux historiques et scientifiques), 1956, pp. 5-19. His use of the average age of death was 
criticized by L. Henry, “Une richesse démographique en friche: les registres paroissiaux’’, 
Population, VIII (1953), pp. 281-90, by R. Baehrel, ‘Statistique et démographie historique: 
la mortalité sous l’ancien régime. Remarques inquiétes’, Annales, économies, sociétés, 
civilisations, XII (1957), pp. 85-99, and by the same author, “Histoire et démographie”’, 
same journal, XII (1957), pp. 629-38. 

15 [do not discuss the use of the national data for 1770-84 to estimate vital rates. Without 
an adequate estimate of total population, such rates are invalid. 

16 Baehrel, opera cit. 


17 Bourgeois-Pichat, op. cit. 
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able to calculate the age distribution for 1770. His results agree with those 
obtained by P. Vincent for 1775 on the basis of other data.1® Bourgeois-Pichat 
therefore concludes that the consistency of the results guarantees the validity 
of the assumptions which make up his argument. 

Unfortunately, a large body of evidence contradicts his findings. Leaving 
aside the validity of the estimates for 1700 and 1789, students of the period 
generally agree that the population declined during the last part of the reign 
of Louis XIV.1° That the population was virtually stationary between 1720 
and mid-century is shown by the hearth counts and by d’Avenel’s economic 
data.?° Expilly’s material on the baptisms and burials of over 16,000 parishes 
in « 12 year period, mainly 1752-63, gives a vital index (baptisms divided by 
buri: 's) of 1.266, or far above the 1.079 of 1778-87. A vital index of 1.266 
impli2s an annual rate of increase of about seven per 1,000 or higher than 
Bourgeois-Pichat’s constant four per 1,000. Expilly’s data, as E. Esmonin 
points out, have never been used in modern analysis; yet, with the exception 
of the national data for 1770-87, Expilly’s is the largest sample available, 
dwarfing those of Messaince, Moheau, and Duvillard.*4 It has the further 
advantages of widespread, known geographical and temporal coverage. 

Hence, Bourgeois-Pichat’s key assumption of a constant annual rate of in- 
crease of four per 1,000 is invalid. To say that the average was four per 1,000 
is not enough, the rate must be constant to produce a stable population. In 
any case, the assumption of constant age-specific death rates is highly question- 
able, as shown by the Swedish evidence. Without a stable population, his 
estimated age distribution for 1770 is invalid. Even had he been able to derive 
validly an age distribution which resembled Vincent’s, which was mainly based 
on the Burgundian census of 1786, the similarity would not be convincing.”* 
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P. Vincent, “‘“French Demography in the Eighteenth Century”, Population Studies, 1 
(1947), pp. 44-71, 50. 

19 J. J. Spengler, France Faces Depopulation (Durham, Duke University Press, 1938), pp. 
17-8, summarizes the findings. 

20 G. d’Avenel, Histoire économique de la propriété, des salaires, des denrées, 7 vols., 2d. 
ed. (Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1913), III, pp. 229 and 42444. Hearth counts place the popu- 
lation at 20,905,413 in 1720, 17,017,727 in 1745, and 18,017,000 in 1755. The 1720 figure 
has long been taken as referring to 1762, see E. Esmonin, ““L’abbé Expilly et ses travaux de 
statistique’, Revue d’histoire moderne et contemporaine, IV (1957), pp. 241-80, 274; Fr. de 
Dainville, ‘“‘Un dénombrement inédit au XVIIIe siécle: l’enquéte du Controleur générale 
Orry — 1745”, Population, VII (1952), pp. 49-68; J. Conan, Review of Dainville’s article, 
Revue d’ histoire économique et sociale, XXXII (1954), pp. 328-9. While the hearth coefficients 
may not have been the same for each hearth count, it is unlikely that the difference between 
1720 and 1745-55 would disappear completely. 

21 The data are given in the appendices to vols. III and IV of J. J. Expilly, Dictionnaire 
géographique, historique et politique des Gaules et de la France, 6 vols. (Paris, Desaint and 
Saillant, 1762-70). Oddly enough, most copies of vol. [V do not contain this appendix, as 
Esmonin, op. cit., points out. Not having access to a vol. IV which contained data on 8,000 
parishes, I am indebted to Prof. Esmonin who graciously furnished me with the missing data. 
22 Vincent, op. cit., p. 51. It should also be noted that Duvillard’s data undoubtedly con- 
tain still-births, foundlings, etc. 
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Whether the 1700 Burgundian parishes in 1786 had an age distribution similar 
to that of the more than 40,000 French parishes of 1770 is unknown; regional 
variations are important today and were probably more important then. 
Duvillard’s life table thus remains unconfirmed. 

The validity of Bourgeois-Pichat’s conclusions is thus doubtful as is that of 
other attempts to show that eighteenth century French mortality was over 30 
per 1,000. While the eighteenth century demographers overestimated death 
rates, the amount by which they did so is unknown, and in any case, the typical- 
ity of their data is unknown. Therefore, eighteenth century French data will 
be used only in an incidental way in the following analysis. 

England has furnished the classic model of the fall of mortality, a model which 
is based on crude birth and death rates going back to 1700 and on explanations 
of the fall. However, both bases have been sharply criticized in recent writings.” 
While trends of vital rates for the period 1700-80 cannot be validly estimated 
now, fertility was probably the major demographic variable between 1781 and 
1850. Previous investigators did not devote enough attention to the changing 
adequacy of registration of baptisms and burials. Likewise, the factors which 
have been used to explain the falling mortality have been rejected by most 
recent writers. Indeed, an examination of the probable factors which affected 
mortality suggests that death rates may have risen between the 1780’s and 
1810’s. Likely causes of changes in fertility after 1780 are: industrialization 
with its child labor before 1833; the Speenhamland system of poor relief, which 
existed between 1795 and 1834; enclosure, which increased demand for labor 
after 1780, and others which were less important. 

While marriage undoubtediy became earlier and more prevalent between 
1781 and 1821, it is not possible to compute marital fertility ratios, nor is exact 
measurement of change possible. Even birth rates, measured on a per 1,000 
basis, are risky before the 1840s; hence, the fertility ratio for England and Wales 
in 1821 is the only one which will be used in the subsequent discussion. While 
much work remains to be done on England, there is now little reason to believe 
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K. H. Connell, “Some Unsettled Problems in English and Irish Population History’, 
Irish Historical Studies, VII (1951), pp. 225-34; Habakkuk, op. cit.; J. Krause, ““Changes in 
English Fertility and Mortality, 1781-1850”, Economic History Review, to appear in August, 
1958. T. McKeown and R. G. Brown, “Medical Evidence Related to English Population 
Changes in the Eighteenth Century”, Population Studies, 1X (1955), pp. 119-41, support the 
traditional position. However, they deny that medical science was an important factor; 
their stress is on environmental improvements, an argument which I examined. The few 
statistics cited by McKeown and Brown are mainly for London. In addition to Habakkuk’s 
objection to the use of London data (op. cit., pp. 125-7), I might note that the statistics refer 
to burials in London, not to deaths of Londoners. As the city increased in size during the 
century, burial space became increasingly expensive and many cheap burial grounds opened 
outside the city. More and more burials, especially of the lower classes, occurred outside the 
limits of the Bills of Mortality; hence, a large part of the seeming decline of London’s mortali- 
ty during the eighteenth century is explained on the basis of the deteriorating registration of 
deaths. 
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that secular changes in the mortality were of great importance prior to the late 
nineteenth century. 

The Irish evidence is in many respects poorer than the English. No statistical 
data exist on movements of the vital rates between 1780 and 1830, after which 
date evidence indicates that marriage became increasingly delayed and less 
prevalent. Fortunately, the census of 1841 provides data on age distribution 
and civil status, from which some conclusions can be extracted for later dis- 
cussion of fertility and marital fertility. Connell concludes that these census 
results are relatively accurate and there seems to be little reason to disagree 
with his judgment, although some omission of children and some misstatement 
of age is highly probable. 

While the statistical evidence leaves much to be desired, Connell’s argument 
that the birth rate was the major variable seems to be solid, at least as solid as 
can be expected in the absence of statistics.2* He shows that the increased 
cultivation of the potato, the switch from pasture to arable, the opening of new 
land for cultivation, and the increase of rack-renting produced parcellization 
of holdings. The rapid increase in the number of holdings made possible the 
formation of new families so that age of marriage fell and marriage became 
more prevalent. Such developments could not be continued indefinitely and 
so after 1830, or perhaps somewhat earlier, the decline in the rate of founding 
new families set in. On the other hand, no important data suggest that mortality 
declined significantly after 1780. 


Il 
Table II. 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF INCREASE (per 1,000) 
Canada, 1698-1765 ....... 27 Iceland, 1735-1800 ....... 1 
Finland, PiS5-1G00 . . s 5 se 12 Ireland, 1781-1841 ....... 12 
Sweden, 1735-1800 ........ S, India, 1871-1941 ....... 6 
Denmark, 1735-1800 ...... 3 


Sources: Census of Canada 1870-1, IV, pp. 40 and 65. Gille, op. cit., p. 38. Connell, 
op. cit., p. 25. Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1952), p. 27. 


Evidently, the rate of growth varied considerably among pre-industrial Western 
societies. The Canadian rate is about as high as the highest in the world today 
and the U.S. rate was probably comparable. On the other hand, Iceland’s is 
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K. H. Connell, The Population of Ireland, 1750-1845 (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1950). 
Not even M. Buer argued that mortality was the major factor in Irish population growth. 
In a note which had no specific reference to her text she took much the same position in 
regard to Ireland as that taken by Connell, although she did not present the wealth of suppor- 
ting detail and the discriminating appreciation of the problems which he has. That many of 
het generalizations on Ireland contradict her position on England is obvious, see Buer, 
op. cit., pp. 263-S. 
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remarkably low. Whether the birth rate or the death rate explain the variations 
in the rate of increase is the next problem. 

There are few available statistics on mortality, except for the Scandinavian 
countries, in which the crude death rate averaged about 28 per 1,000 during 
the period 1735-1800, except in Iceland where the rate was nearly 32.2> The 
evidence indicates that the lowest rates of the century occurred between 1721 
and 1735. While age-specific death rates are available only for Sweden, they 
seem to have been broadly similar in all the Northern countries, except Iceland. 
That the Icelandic crude death rate was only about 13 per cent higher than those 
of the other countries is important because the average annual death rate in 
1784 and 1785 was 122 per 1,000 and between 1735 and 1800 it had been over 
50 per 1,000 in three other years. Because low death rates followed catastrophes, 
the average was not greatly different from the other countries. The Swedish 
data also contain a warning to those who generalize from local catastrophes 
to conclusions about national death rates over a long period. While the 
Swedish crude death rate was about 28 per 1,000 between 1735 and 1800, the 
death rate in the province of Varmland in 1742 was about 112 per 1,000. 
Probably, some villages in Varmland had even higher death rates. 

Other data are much more scanty and less reliable. The Canadian death rate 
between 1700 and 1770 was about 33 per 1,000. While this rate is about 18 
per cent higher than the Scandinavian, one should not assume that hygienic 
or medical factors were responsible for the difference. Causes of the high 
Canadian crude death rates were: the large percentage of children aged 0-4 
with their high death rates, the probable effect of the high fertility in raising 
child and maternal mortality rates (see below), and the warfare of 1740-8 and 
1754-63. The death rate for England and Wales in 1811-20 was about 26-8 per 
1,000, a rate which may have been somewhat lower in the 1780s. Connell’s 
discussion suggests that the Irish death rate was not higher than 25-30 
per 1,000 between 1780 and 1841. West European crude mortality thus 
seems far removed from the Indian average of over 40 per 1,000 between 1871 
and 1940.?" 

Whether or not West European mortality in earlier periods was generally 
high by comparison with the rates cited above is unknown. However, some 
studies of the underdeveloped countries and of European economic history may 
shed some light on the problem. Recent investigators have stressed the im- 
portance of chronic shortage of food as a major cause of high mortality in the 
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- Gille, op. cit. The table of death rates, p. 65, contains two errors for Iceland. In 1784 and 
1785 the death rates were 113.8 and 132.9 per 1,000 respectively, instead of 11.4 and 14.4 per 
1,000. 

26 Utterstrém, op. cit., pp. 128-9. 

27 W. S. Thompson, ‘“‘La population des Etats-Unis d’Amérique”’, Population, II (1948), 
pp. 115-26, Krause, Changes in English Fertility and Mortality, Connell, The Population of 
Ireland, pp. 184-237; Henripin, op. cit., p. 103. 
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under-developed countries today.2* Not only do most contemporary popu- 
lations have insufficient calories, but a lack of animal proteins and protective 
foods is at least equally serious.2® A large variety of evidence suggests that 
West European diets were generally far more adequate, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, than are those of contemporary under-developed peoples.*° 
Data compiled by E. Heckscher show that the diet of sixteenth century Swedish 
agricultural servants was sufficient in calories and contained large amounts of 
animal proteins. While Swedish dietary levels were lower in the next two 
centuries, they remained well above those of the modern Indian. The Irish 
diet was probably adequate even by modern standards. Other data on food 
consumption are extremely sketchy, but it appears that medieval France and 
England were similar to sixteenth century Sweden in that food was plentiful, 
if monotonous by our standards. No doubt there were famines, just as there 
were in the eighteenth century, but there is evidence to show that famine has 
been greatly exaggerated as a factor in demographic history.*! This statement 
does not mean that there were no periods of high mortality. When contending 
armies ravaged the countryside, starvation and epidemics were often common, 
as is true to a lesser extent of the twentieth century. 

An indirect approach to the problem is also possible. Students of economic 
growth now seem to agree that per-capita income was greater in European 
countries during the early stages of industrialization than in the under-developed 
countries today.*? Yet, it is interesting to note that the second half of the eight- 


28 M. Cépéde and M. Lengellé, Ec ie alimentaire du globe (Paris, Librairie de Medicis, 
1953), especially pp. 279-85. W. S. Thompson, Population Problems, 4th ed. (New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1953), pp. 48-9. Both works agree that death rates which are consistently over 
30 per 1,000 indicate a chronically short food supply. The generalization is not necessarily 
true for urban a.eas, but would appear to be so for most rural areas. I shall give few references 
on the remainder of this discussion of mortality because the points will be covered in greater 
detail in a forthcoming book. 

29 For an eloquent discussion of food shortage in the world, see J. de Castro, The Geography 
of Hunger (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1952). 

30 E. F. Heckscher, An Economic History of Sweden (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1954), pp. 68-70. More detailed data are found in his Sveriges Ekonomiska Historia 
fran Gustav Vasa, 2 vols. (Stockholm, Albert Bonniers férlag, 1936-49), II, appendix, pp. 
16-9. Also, see the comments made by Boéthius, op. cit., pp. 155-8; Connell, The Population 
of Ireland, pp. 151-6, Krause, Changes in English Fertility and Mortality; C. Creighton, A 
History of Epidemics in Britain, 2 vols. (Cambridge, The University Press, 1891), I, p. 67; P. 
Boissonnade, Life and Work in Medieval Europe (New York, A. A. Knopf, 1927), p. 261. 
There is little doubt that diets in the U.S. and Canada were sufficient. Even for West European 
areas for which we possess little information, the chances are that dietary levels were well 
above those of currently under-developed peoples because the major cereal was wheat or rye 
and livestock and fishing played prominent roles in the economy. Most contemporary under- 
developed populations subsist on rice, maize, or starchy roots which tend to cause be1i-beri, 
pellegra, or multiple deficiency diseases. 

31 A. M. Carr-Saunders, The Population Problem (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1922), p. 
249; K. Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1949), p. 41, R. Pernoud, Lumiére du moyen age (Paris, B. Grasset, 1946), pp. 221-35, esp. 223. 
32 §. Kuznets, “Population, Income and Capital’, in L. Dupriez (ed.), Economic Progress 
(Louvain, Institut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales, 1955), pp. 27-46. 
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eenth century, instead of being a period of rising levels of living as is often 
claimed, was one of sharply declining real wages at least in England, France, 
Spain, and Sweden;** but, even after the decline, the living levels were probably 
far above those of the modern Indian. Moreover, sketchy evidence suggests 
that relatively high real wages have been characteristic of European society at 
least as far back as the thirteenth century.** Hence, there is reason to believe 
that European living levels were rarely as low as those of the currently under- 
developed countries. 

Where malnutrition reigns today, malaria is (or was until the recent DDT 
campaigns) endemic and epidemic on a scale which West Europeans probably 
never knew.*® The annual number of malaria cases in India has been estimated 
at 100,000,000. While the disease normally has a low case mortality, it causes 
more deaths, more sickness, and greater loss of working power than any other 
disease in India. And, by lowering bodily resistance, it increases the death rate 
from other diseases. Relatively adequate nutrition and absence of malaria are 
not the only factors which explain the probable low level of West European 
mortality, but they are in all likelihood the most important. 

Thus far, | have not mentioned infant mortality, for which rates of at least 
300 per 1,000 live births have often been cited as evidence of generally poor 
health conditions in the eighteenth century. But these rates are not as solidly 
based or as informative as they seem. First, accurate calculation of the infant 
mortality rate is difficult. Even early twentieth century rates of the U.S. cannot 
be relied upon because of the deficient registration of both births and deaths. 
Rates for most earlier societies are even more insecure. As mentioned earlier, 
still-births were often included among the burials in France, as was also true 
for most Catholic populations, and England. While the inclusion of still- 
births could inflate infant mortality rates greatly, there are other factors which 
raise infant death rates, but which have nothing to do with health. Illegitimacy 
and exposure of infants became increasingly common in the course of the 
eighteenth century, especially in the cities where the phenomena reached 
amazingly high proportions — in the Paris of 1772 the number of foundlings 


88 Krause, Changes in English Fertility and Mortality; C. E. Labrousse, Esquisse du mouve- 


ment des prix et des revenus en France au XVIIle siécle, 2 vols. (Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1933), 
II, pp. 362 and 492; E. J. Hamilton, War and Prices in Spain, 1651-1800 (Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1947), pp. 204-16; Boéthius, op. cit., p. 154. 

34 P. Razous, “L’ évolution de l’agriculture francaise métropolitaine a travers l’histoire’’, 
Journal de la société de statistique de Paris, LXXXV (1944), pp. 56-85, 80. G. F. Steffen, 
Studien zur Geschichte der Englischen Lohnarbeiter, 3 vols. (Stuttgart, Hobbing and Biichle, 
1905), I, p. 112. A considerable amouni of statistical and non-statistical data can be cited in 
support of the general outline presented in these works. 

35 Davis, op. cit., pp. 53-4; E. J. Pampana and P. F. Russell, “‘Malaria: A World Problem’, 
Chronicle of the World Health Organization, IX (1955), pp. especially 33-94, 33-9; M.Sorre, 


Les fondements biologiques de ia géographie humaine, 2 vols. (Paris, A. Colin, 1942-3), I, 
pp. 354-66. 
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was equal to about 40 per cent of the baptisms.3* While the illegitimate infant 
mortality rate was undoubtedly far higher than the legitimate, the death rates 
of foundlings were incredibly high, often surpassing 500 per 1,000. Infanticide, 
too, is a possibility. G. Sundbarg once described the high infant mortality of 
rural, south Germany in the late nineteenth century as a major demographic 
mystery. But S. Peller, who has studied the region, believes that infanticide 
is the explanation; some evidence indicates that the phenomenon was also 
important in the eighteenth century.*’ 

Second, caution must be observed in the comparison of even accurate rates. 
The usually cited rates refer to cities, and urban infant death rates were, like 
mortality in general, much higher than rural during the nineteenth century. 
Europe was predominantly rural so that the urban rates are misleading indi- 
cators of national rates. Further, high fertility was very possibly a cause of 
high infant mortality; hence, all comparisons of infant mortality rates should 
be accompanied by fertility rates of the populations concerned.** If these lines 
of argument are valid, a number of consequences follow. The usually cited 
infant death rates greatly exaggerate pre-industrial European infant mortality, 
especially among infants born to families which wanted to keep them alive. 
Also, the decline of infant mortality during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries was probably due in large part to changed social customs, particularly 
the decline of fertility, illegitimacy, exposure, neglect, and infanticide. Medicine 
has been important in the twentieth century, but its significance for earlier 
centuries has been exaggerated. Finally, I believe that these considerations 
lessen the utility of the infant death rate as a measure of general health con- 
ditions in historical demography; it should be used only with the greatest 
caution. In general, the evidence on mortality thus indicates that the death 
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Mols, op. cit., If, pp. 299-305, and III, pp. 149-50; McCloy, Government Assistance in 
Eighteenth-Century France, pp. 238-59. It has been estimated that prior to 1767 2,690 
children out of 2,800 admitted annually to London workhouses did not live to be a year old. 
Death rates for the period after 1767 are not known. 

87 The statement is based on. conversation with Dr. S. Peller. Supporting his view is the 
fact that infant mortality re.tes in Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Saxony seem out of proportion 
to the mortality of ages 1-4 and older. Brissot de Warville and Bernardi, Joc. cit; M. Rubin, 
“Population and Birth Rate, Illustrated from Historical Statistics”, Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, LXIII (1900), pp. 596-625, 616-7. Also, note the quotation from the 
royal speech to the Estates in 1756, Utterstrém, op. cit., p. 146. L. Schéne, Histoire de la 
population francaise (Paris, Arthur Rousseau, 1893), p. 138, gives some evidence on infanticide 
in the seventeenth century. 

88 McKeown and Brown, op. cit., p. 129; L. Henry, ‘“‘La mortalité infantile dans les familles 
nombreuses’’, Population, I11 (1948), pp. 631-47; Gille, op. cit., p. 50. Gille expressed himself 
more definitely in conversation than he did in the article. Also, the French Canadians of the 
late nineteenth century had lower age-specific death rates for ages over 14 than did the rest 
of Canadians, but under the age of 14 the reverse was the case. The most obious explanation 
is that the high fertility of the French Canadians caused high infant and child mortality. 
Another instance of this type is provided by the Hutterites, see J. W. Easton and A. J. Mayer, 
“The Social Biology of Very High Fertility among the Hutterites. The Demography of a 
Unique Population”, Human Biology, XXV (1953), pp. 206-64, 237-9. 
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rate was not the primary determinant of the rate of growth — the Canadian 
population had the highest rate of growth and the highest crude mortality 
among the pre-industrial Western populations which are considered here. 


While it has often been stated that postponement of marriage and the practice 
of celibacy was more common in the pre-industrial West European countries 
than in the under-developed countries today, the data in the tables stress the 
difference strongly.2® Even Canada of 1681 with its large percentage of women 


Table III. 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN AGED 15 AND OVER WHO WERE MARRIED, WIDOWED OR SINGLE 


Country Marr. Wid. Single Country Marr. Wid. Single 
India, 1931 70.6 25.8 3.6 Sweden, 1750 50.3 15.1 34.6 
Turkey, 1935 65.9 21.9 12.2 Canada, 1734 62.5 37.5 
Canada, 1681 75.9 30° Til Ireland, 1841 46.7 12.4 40.9 
Finland 1751 55.6 13.7 30.7 Iceland, 1703 28.3 8.5 63.2 


Sources: Gille, op. cit., p. 25. Census of Canada, 1870-1, IV, p. 57. Census of Ireland, 
1841, pp. 438-9. Demographic Yearbook, 1949-50. 


Table IV. 


MARRIED WOMEN AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE WOMEN IN EACH AGE-GROUP 








Country 15-9 20-4 25-9 30-4 35-9 40-4 45-9 
India, 1931 . 83.9 90.0 87.3 82.6 70.0 62.2 46.6 
Turkey, 1935 . 23.2 80.8 90.8 90.8 87.5 76.6 65.2 
Canada, 1681 . . 30.7 76.9 91.7 94.8 89.8 93.4 89.6 
Ireland, 1841 . 72.4 

Sweden, 1750. . . 4.4 27.0 55:5 G3 78.9 78.6 74.6 
Iceland, 1703 . 0.1 4.8 20.1 39.3 47.3 52.4 48.5 





Sources: Sabagh, op. cit., p. 689; Census of Ireland, 1841, pp. 483-9; Gille, ep. cit., 
p. 27. Demographic Yearbook, 1949-50. 


in the marriageable age groups and a considerable excess of males over females 
was not able to equal the precocity of Indian marriage. As noted earlier, there 
are questions about the interpretation of the Canadian census of 1734, but in 
any case the number of celibate canadiennes seems very high in view of the 
numerous factors which tended to promote early marriage: royal pressure, 
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F. Lorimer and others, Culture and Human Fertility (Paris, Unesco, 1954), pp. 164-217; 
Carr-Saunders, op. cit., p. 264. That the marriage habits of fourteenth century Englishmen 
were probably not greatly different from the eighteenth century Scandinavians is suggested 
by J. T. Krause, “The Medieval Household: Large or Small?”, Economic History Review, 
2d. ser., LX (1957), pp. 420-32, 431. That many tenants were unmarried in the ninth century 
may be inferred from the Polyptyque of the Abbot Irminon, see Schéne, op. cit., p. 73, 
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economic conditions, and religious injunction.*® Clearly, the problem needs 
more study, and abundant materials make possible such research. However, 
the Canadian is possibly not as unique a case as it seems. Finland had large 
tracts of vacant land as a result of the disasters of the Great Northern War. 
Yet, while the Finnish crude marriage rates were regularly higher than the 
Swedish, the percentage of women over age 14 who were single was not greatly 
different in the two countries. Even the Swedish figures may exaggerate the 
picture for earlier periods because in 1747 the laws against parcellization of 
farms had been relaxed; this development may have permitted a short period 
of relatively early marriages (the age of marriage rose appreciably between 
1750 and 1800).* 

The Irish and Icelandic populations are ones in which marriage had become 
less frequent. Connell shows that marriage had become increasingly delayed 
and less prevalent between 1831 and 1841. Although the data indicate that 
marriage was slightly earlier in Ireland than in Sweden, there is no reason to 
believe that Irish marriage levels had been similar to those of the under-devel- 
oped countries today. The low Icelandic figures can be attributed to the hard 
years of the 1690s and early 1700s. The sea around Iceland froze over in 1695 
and 1696 and inland bodies of water which had not been known to freeze were 
solid in those years. Apparently, unfavorable conditions continued for a 
number of years, and perhaps worsened, because the population declined about 
a third between 1703 and 1708.42 Such a decline is hardly surprising in view 
of the low marriage levels. 

Further evidence that marriage was closely tied to ability to provide for a 
family is given by the very scanty evidence on class-differentials in nuptiality. 
The Danish census of 1787 shows that there was a direct relationship between 
height of social class and frequency of marriage, a finding which is corro- 
borated by some Italian data.** Occasionally, legislation restricted the rights 
of the lower classes to marry. In the case of the English industrial workers, 
the laborer reached his maximum earning power early in life and prior to 1833 
the child was an economic asset, not a liability. An apparent exception to the 
generalization is furnished by the Speenhamland areas of England, where the 
level of living declined sharply after 1780 and yet the age of marriage probably 
fell. But, it must be remembered that the unmarried laborer had difficulty in 
obtaining work and that the larger the family, the higher the payments to 
the head of the family. 

As might be expected, there were considerable differences in fertility. Crude 


40 Sulte, op. cit., Il, p. 97; G. Langlois, Histoire de la population canadienne-frangaise 
(Montréal, Albert Lévesque, 1934, pp. 205-6; H. Miner, “Changes in Rural French Canadian 
Culture’, American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (1938), pp. 365-78. 

41 B. J. Hovde, The Scandinavian Countries, 1720-1865, 2 vols. (Boston, Chapman and 
Grimes, 1943), I, pp. 286-8. 

42° K. Gjerset, History of Iceland (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925), pp. 320-2. 
43° Rubin, op. cit., pp. 596-606; Mols, op. cit., II, p. 222. 
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birth rates in )735—1800 were: Sweden, 33.6; Finland, 40.7; Iceland, 33.1; and 
French Canada, 58.8 (for 1700-70). Evidently, nuptiality does not explain these 
differences. In the past, broader and more detailed comparisons have been 
limited by the absence of satisfactory birth data. However, in addition to the 
ratio of children aged 0-4 per 1,000 women of child-bearing age, which is 
being used increasingly in the analysis of under-developed populations, two 
similar rates are possible. First. the ratio of children aged 0—4 per 1,000 married 
women aged 15-49 makes possible an approximate measure of marital fertility. 
Second, to compensate for variations in the age distribution of wives, I multi- 
plied each five year age-group (or ten year age-group in the case of Ireland) 
by the percentage of women who are fecund in the age group, as estimated by 
L. Henry.“* The resulting ratio of children aged 0-4 per 1,000 fecund married 
women, hereafter referred to as the age-weighted marital fertility rate, provides 
a rough measure of age-specific marital fertility and makes possible the use 
of large bodies of census data, which otherwise are not useful in this connection. 


Table V. 


FERTILITY AS MEASURED BY CENSUS DATA 


Children 0-4 Children 0-4 per Age-Weighted 


Population per 1,000 women 1,000 married women Marital Fertility 
aged 15-49 aged 15-49 Rate 
Cenpega: IGS)... 6. ks 1,174 1,632 1,942 
wweeel, ljgu. . 3. 5 511 997 1,391 
Fauena. T7ol .-. 6 ks 681 — —- 
Moctand, 170s . 6.05 6 245 882 1,366 
oo 605 — — 
UR bo) Gi a 595 1,45la 1,746a 
[a | 629 779 934 
FUREY, 1959 . 3. ke 720 948 1,187 


a. The figures are for women aged 15-44. Comparable figures for Sweden are 1,175 
and 1,472 and for Canada are 1,661 and 1,980 respectively. b. I have used the census 
of 1931 rather than that of 1951 because Davis, op. cit. has commented on the accuracy 
of the earlier census and because difficulties of partition may have affected some of 
the results of the later census. 

Sources: Sabagh, op. cit., p. 689. Gille, op. cit., pp. 56-9. Krause, op. cit. Census of 
Ireland, 1841, pp. 438-9. Demographic Yearbook, 1949-50. 


‘tL. Henry, Fecondité des mariages. Nouvelle méthode de mesure, cahier no. 16 of the 


Institut National d’Etudes Démographiques (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953,) 
p. 99. The ratio of children aged 0-4 per 1.000 women aged 15-49 is discussed by R. R. 
Kuczynski, The Measurement of Population Growth (London, Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 
1935), pp. 96-9. My suggested rates, in addition to the qualifications noted by Kuczynski, 
do not take illegitimacy nor the reproductive activity of recently widowed women into account. 
However, these factors are nor important enough to explain the differences which will be 
discussed shortly. 
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With the exception of Canada and Finland, all populations in the table pre- 
viously had fertility rates which were below those of India and Turkey. How- 
ever, omitting Iceland, the West European countries, for which data were 
available, had higher ratios of children aged 0-4 per 1,000 married women aged 
15-49 than do India or Turkey. Finally the age-weighted marital fertility rates 
of the West European populations are higher, often far higher, than those of 
India or Turkey. The Canadian is more than double the Indian and errors 
in the data are unlikely to account for much of the difference. 


Table VI. 


ANNUAL AGE SPECIFIC MARITAL FERTILITY RATES (per 1,000 women) 
FOR SELECTED POPULATIONS 


total 
Population 15-9 20-4 25-9 30-4 404 45-9 fertility 

ratio 
Hutterites, 20th century. . . . 574 554 510 450 219 38 13.7 
Canada, about 1720 ..... 492 510 496 484 231 30 13.3 
Sweden 1775-1800... .... 522 467 382 323 121 29 10.3 
Bengali areas (rural) 1945-6. . 118 323 288 282 100 33 6.8 


Sources: J. W. Eaton and A. J. Mayer, op. cit., p. 230, Henripin, op. cit., p. 73. Gille, 
op. cit., p. 31. Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 25-7. Lorimer gives similar data for other under- 
developed societies which are broadly similar to the Indian. 


While the rates in both tables are likely to be too low, the height of the Hutterite 
and Canadian fertility rates is surprising. Especially surprising because many 
Hutterite women over the age of 35 possibly have had hysterectomies or other 
sterilizing operations,*® and as mentioned earlier, the Canadian rates for the 
early eighteenth century are probably too low. Among the modern Hutterites 
and the French Canadians in 1681 almost all women over the age of 20 were 
married; hence, there is no ground for the belief that only the most fertile 
women were married. That the high Hutterite and French Canadian rates were 
caused by some unknown genetic factor seems improbable (see below). 

But the contrast between the West European populations and the modern 
Indian, which is broadly typical of many under-developed countries today is 
very striking. Clearly, J. de Castro’s argument that there is an inverse relation- 
ship between consumption of animal proteins and fecundity is invalid.“® The 
West European populations which are included in both tables had higher in- 
takes of animal protein and more balanced diets than those of most under- 


45 Eaton and Mayer, op. cit., pp. 254-5. 

16 J. de Castro, op. cit., pp. 70-2 and particularly 162-3. Some have assumed that de Castro’s 
argument is a correlation between protein consumption and fertility, but his main point is 
that large amounts of proteins reduce the ability to have children. 
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developed countries of today. However, de Castro’s suggestion that nutrition 
affects fecundity is important. 

Experiments on animals show that well-balanced diets result in earlier sexual 
maturation, increased chances of pregnancy and of giving birth to healthy off- 
spring, and a longer period of reproductive activity than do inadequate diets. 
While data on human beings can rarely be obtained under experimental con- 
ditions, abundant evidence indicates that well-balanced diets promote high 
human fecundity.*’ 

One of de Castro’s arguments should be examined in more detail. He right- 
fully argues that a shortage of animal proteins is a major cause of malfunctioning 
of the liver, perhaps the most common nutritional disorder in the world today, 
and that a defective liver fails to inactivate estrogens, which are important 
female sex hormones. He concludes that malnourished women, having an 
excess of estrogens, are more fecund than the well-fed women of advanced 
countries. While the consequences of an excess of estrogens are not well under- 
stood, de Castro’s thesis is probably invalid. It has been argued that dys- 
functional uterine bleeding, which is so common among malnourished women 
(thus rendering them at least temporarily sterile), is a long-term result of an 
excess of estrogens.*® On the other hand, Gilman and Gilman reject this ex- 
planation on the ground that malnutrition should cause a sharp drop in the 
production of estrogen. On the basis of their own clinical studies, they point 
out that liver disease is frequently associated with amenorrhea and a small 
uterus, both symptoms of estrogen deficiency and low fertility.4° Then, de 
Castro does not discuss the effect of an excess of estrogens on the male. In the 
U.S. it has been estimated that 40 per cent of all barrenness in marriage is 
caused by male infertility. There is evidence which shows that the upsetting 
of the balance between estrogen and testosterone results in disturbed sperma- 
togenesis and finally in the destruction of reproductive tissue.°° 

Some indirect evidence which suggests that nutritiona! diseases lower Indian 
fertility is given by K. K. Mathen, who points out that the ratio of children 


aged 0-4 per 100 women aged 15-44 was generally low in the rice-consuming 
47 The references are so numerous that I shall cite only a few of those which I found to be 
most pertinent. C. Mazei and S. L. Israel, Diagnosis and Treatment of Menstrual Disorders 
and Sterility, 3d. ed. (New York, P.B. Hoeber, 1951), passim; M. G. Wohl and R. S. Goodhart 
(eds.), Modern Nutrition in Health and Disease (Philadelphia, Lea and Febeger, 1955), passim, 
and, in some ways most important, J. Gilman and T. Gilman, Perspectives in Human Nutrition 
(New York, Grune and Stratton, 1951), passim. On nutritional diseases in India, see Davis, 
op. cit., pp. 58-61. De Castro cited the experiments conducted by Slonake1 on rats as evidence 
of the deleterious effects of animal proteins on fecundity. But these experiments were carried 
out in the 1930’s before many amino acids wete known. It is now clear that the feeding of 
incomplete proteins often results in great damage. A well balanced diet is necessary, see 
Wohl and Goodhart, op. cit., pp. 113 and 136. I am indebted to Dean T. S. Sutton for advice 
on the animal experiments. 

48 Mazer and Israel, op. cit., pp. 323-4. 

Gilman and Gilman, op. cit., pp. 424 and 434. 

5° Ibid., pp. 426 and 496; Mazer and Israel, op. cit., p. 462. 
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areas, where the possibility of malnutrition was greatest; for example, the 
ratio was only 55 in South India, whereas in the wheat-eating North-west it 
was 76.51 His data do not take nuptiality into account, but the age-weighted 
marital fertility rate of the Punjab was nearly 40 per cent higher than that of 
Madras in 1931. 

Disease also reduces the fertility of many under-developed populations today. 
In modern American fertility clinics patients are given a complete physical 
examination because even local infections sometimes impair fecundity.** While 
no satisfactory morbidity statistics exist for the populations with which this 
paper is concerned, the severe malnutrition of the under-developed countries 
indicates that morbidity is probably higher in those populations than it was in 
the early European. And, there are some diseases, such as malaria, yellow fever, 
yaws, syphilis, and gonorrhea, which are especially significant in sterility and 
which are now far more widespread than they ever appear to have been in 
Europe. As has been mentioned above, prior to the recent anti-mosquito 
campaign, India had about 100,000,000 cases of malaria annually, which prob- 
ably increased both permanent and temporary sterility to a significant extent. 
Also, quinine, which was important in the treatment of malaria in India, im- 
pairs fertility temporarily. While malnutrition and infectious disease by no 
means exhaust the list of factors which probably lower the marital fertility of 
the under-developed countries, they are probably the most important factors.™ 

It will be noted that the Irish age-weighted marital fertility rate is not far 
below that of French Canada in 1681. Rural Ireland had a rate of 1811 (based 
on ages 15-44), which is even closer to the Canadian total and is almost twice 
the Indian. It is probable that the omission of Irish children was greater than 
that of the Canadian, thus further closing the gap. While other evidence in- 


51 


K. K. Mathen, “Rice Diet and Population Trends”’, Indian Journal of Medical Research, 
XLIV (1956), pp. 491-9, 498. 

52 Lane-Roberts, op. cit., pp. 146-51; Mazer and Israel, op. cit., pp. 140 and 411; J. Macloed, 
“Effect of Chickenpox and Pneumonia on Semen Quality”, Fertility and Sterility, 1 (1951), 
pp. 523-33. 

53 Mazer and Israel, op. cit., pp. 462-3; Lane-Roberts, op. cit., pp. 146-51; Pampana and 
Russell, op. cit., pp. 35-6; Census of India, 1951, vol. 1, part 1-A, p. 132. 

54 C. V. Kiser, “Fertility Trends and Differentials among Non-whites in the United States”’, 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXXVI (1958), pp. 149-97, 190-6, ascribes a large part of 
the amazing increase of non-white fertility since 1940 to improved health conditions, par- 
ticularly the reduction of venereal disease (which is so widespread in many under-developed 
countries). Among the factors which would also affect fertility are length of nursing period, 
the non-marriage of widows, and taboos on sexual activity at various periods. There is little 
information on the length of the lactation period in the different regions of India. One can 
get widely varying estimates: World Health Organization, “Infant Nutrition in the Sub- 
tropics and Tropics’, Chronicle, IX (1955), pp. 217-28, and H. Peters, S. Israel, and S. 
Purshottam, “Lactation Period in Indian Women: Duration of Amenorrhea and Vaginal and 
Ceivical Cytology”’, Fertility and Sterility, 1X (1958), pp. 134-44. One would think that a 
short period is probable because of the effect of malnutrition on ability to lactate. If Davis is 
correct in believing that the taboo on the remarriage of Hindo widows reduces fertility then 
there is another reason to believe that improved health will raise fertility. 
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dicates that Irish marital fertility was extremely high, the height is quite im- 
pressive because several factors possibly decreased fecundity. Food shortages 
were relatively frequent in the 1830's, health conditions were deteriorating, 
and probably an increased number of Irish husbands went to England in 
search of work. That Irish marital fertility rates nonetheless remained extrem- 
ely high is evidence that the Hutterite and Canadian marital fertility rates were 
not the result of peculiar genetic traits. 

Before considering the Swedish age-specific fertility rates, a brief examination 
of recent comments on birth control is necessary. A number of writers, among 
them Gille and Goubert, have suggested that birth control was important 
among some pre-industrial European populations.®® Gille shows that the num- 
ber of births per 1,000 existing marriages was consistently higher in eighteenth 
century Finland than in the other Scandinavian countries and that a close 
association is found between economic fluctuations and annual variations in 
the birth rate. Considering that Canadian marital fertility was probably much 
higher than the Finnish, Gille’s conclusion that birth control was important 
in eighteenth century Scandinavia seems sound. Goubert, basing himself on 
the sharp decline of conceptions during periods of hard times, suggests that 
primitive methods of birth control were used at least as early as the 1630's. 
If it were true that birth control was used in combination with postponement 
of marriage to control fertility, then one could easily understand the seeming 
fact that West European living levels have long been higher than those pre- 
vailing in the under-developed countries today. 

The lowness of Swedish age-specific marital fertility rates, by comparison 
with the Canadian, confirms Gille’s contention (Norwegian and Danish marital 
fertility appears to have been very similar to the Swedish). It is unlikely that 
differences in dietary and health levels account for the dissimilarity between Scan- 
dinavian and Canadian marital fertility. The decline between age-groups 20-4 
(or 25-9 for that matter) and 35-9 is far more marked than for other pop- 
ulations in the table and is similar to that shown by many populations which 
practice birth control. Then, there is evidence to show that abortion was wide- 
spread, that prolonged nursing of infants was sometimes practiced to reduce 
fecundity, and that Danish women occasionally resorted to “prostitutes’ 
devices”’ to prevent conception.*® The Scandinavian example is important 
because a money economy, a capitalistic spirit, and urbanization, so often 
cited as causes of birth control, were conspicuously unimportant. Rather, it 
seems that peasants desiring to maintain a given level of living acted to restrain 
reproduction. Without such a reduction of fertility, the rate of natural in- 


55 


Gille, op. cit., pp. 31 and 39; Goubert, Une richesse historique, pp. 90-2. 

Rubin, op. cit., p. 617; Hovde, op. cit., Il, p. 759. Although not mentioned by Hovde, 
one would suspect that coitus interruptus was used. Apparently, it was the major means of 
controlling fertility in nineteenth century France, and is still important in some countries. 
On abortion in France, see Montesquieu, Lettres persanes, letter no. CXX. 
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crease would have been two or three times as great as it was. If a peasant 
society, such as that of Scandinavia, practiced birth control on a significant 
scale, there is certainly no a priori ground for believing that it could not have 
been done at earlier periods. 

There is other evidence on birth control. R. Mols presents ratios of baptisms 
to marriages, a crude measure of marital fertility, for a large number of Euro- 
pean cities at different periods between 1500 and 1800.5? Taking all the rates 
together, the median is slightly under 3.9, a ratio which is virtually the same 
as the Swedish. More important data are furnished by nine Prussian territories 
for different periods of the late seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth 
century.°* The median for these “territory-time” units is about 3.84 baptisms 
per marriage; interestingly enough, the ratios tend to rise between the 1690’s 
and the 1750’s. Slightly more than 80 per cent of the units had four baptisms 
or less per marriage. Going back much further, medieval French and Italian 
sermons frequently denounced the parishioners for having small families.5® 

The lowness of the Icelandic levels of nuptiality obviously resulted in very 
low fertility rates and in a low ratio of children aged 0-4 per 1,000 women aged 
15-49; however, the age-weighted marital fertility rate is similar to the Swedish. 
If the annual age-specific marital fertility rates of Sweden in 1775-1800 are 
applied to the Icelandic data of 1703, one finds a birth rate of about 16 per 1,000. 
Such rates may have existed prior to 1703. The lowness of the birth rate 
apparently played a major role in the decline of the Icelandic population at this 
time. Yet, it is striking that even in time of great hardship, the Icelandic age- 
weighted marital fertility rate was still significantly higher than that of the con- 
temporary Indian and was as high as the Swedish. 


57 Mols, op. cit., III, pp. 216-23. 

58 R. Price, Observations on Reversionary Payments, 4th ed., 2 vols. (London, T. Cadell, 
1783), II, pp. 313-6. Price took the data from P. Siissmilch, Die Géttliche Ordnung in den 
Verdnderungen des menschlichen Geschlechts . . . , 3d ed. (Berlin, 1765). 

59 J. Michelet, Satanism and Witchcraft (New York, The Citadel Press, 1939), pp. 112 and 
161, not only mentions the French medieval sermons, but he points out that a conside1able 
number of sixteenth century peasants know that cold douches prevent conception. For the 
information on the Italian sermons I am indebted to Prof. R. Lopez (personal communication). 
Much is sometimes made of the silence of historical sources as evidence that birth control was 
not practised. While a variety of factors might explain such silence, one shouid remember 
that the subject of birth control is still taboo in many quarters and that some important 
writers have implied that it is inconsequential in the advanced countries of the twentieth 
century. J. Brownlee, “The History of the Birth- and Death-Rates in England and Wales taken 
as a Whole from 1570 to the Present Time”, Public Health, XX1X (1916), pp. 211-22 and 
228-38 was considered by many to be the authorative work on English historical demography, 
but one of the main points of the article was to show that long-term variations in racial 
physiology explain changes in the birth rate. Also, de Castro does not seem to ascribe much 
importance to contraception. Others could also be cited. 
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The most obvious feature of the foregoing analysis is the great variation in 
fertility. The French Canadians and the Hutterites maintained higher birth 
rates over far longer periods than has been thought possible. On the other 
hand, Scandinavian birth rates (except the Finnish), averaged 30-3 per 1,000, 
or lower than the 40 per 1,000 usually postulated for pre-industrial west 
European populations. The Icelandic birth rate was probably about 16 per 
1,000 around 1703 and certainly played an important role in the decline of the 
population. A range in “normal” birth rates of 30 to 60 per 1,000 is far wider 
than demographers have considered possible for pre-industrial populations of 
the West. 

To some extent, differences in fertility were caused by variations in nuptiality. 
The difference in Western societies is striking, for example, that between Ice- 
land in 1703 and Canada of 1681. Yet, nuptiality does not account for all the 
observed differences, marital fertility also varied considerably. Because nu- 
trition and health probably played relatively slight roles in reducing fecundity 
and because there is evidence on abortion and the prevention of conception, 
it is likely that some pre-industrial West Europeans practiced family limitation. 
Had they not done so, rates of increase would have greatly exceeded economic 
growth. 

There is thus ground for the tentative hypothesis that the birth rate was the 
major determinant of population growth in pre-industrial Western societies. 
That population growth was slight between the middle ages and 1800 may be 
explained by restrictions placed on marriage and on marital fertility, restrictions 
which were tightened during time of crisis. On the other hand, when conditions 
for rapid economic expansion became favorable (to over-simplify somewhat), 
the restrictions became less effective, as in French Canada, Ireland after 1780, 
England of the early industrial revolution, and probably the U.S. Successful 
operation of these restraints on fertility generally prevented the arable land- 
man ratio from deteriorating to the point found in most under-developed 
countries today. I do not mean to imply that other variables were not operative, 
but I think that the demographic traits of Western society were favorable to 
the maintenance of relatively high levels of living, which in turn made for lower 
death rates than are found in most of the under-developed countries today. 

If this tentative hypothesis is correct, several important consequences follow. 
First, contrary to the point which is sometimes made, mortality did not neces- 
sarily prevent the growth of high densities of population in European society 
prior to 1800. In so far as grandes mortalités occurred, we should expect that 
fluctuations of total population, fertility, and mortality would have been 
marked. Hence, use of the S curve or stable population analysis is likely to be 
invalid, unless there is good reason to believe that conditions had been relatively 
constant for the period which is being discussed. Second, if birth rates had 
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customarily been in the low thirties, the age distribution would have contained 
a higher percentage of persons in the economically active age-groups than is 
suggested by the usual estimates. Also, if the argument on mortality is correct, 
it would probably follow that the European labor force was more active and 
more efficient than those of the contemporary under-developed societies. 

Third, the accepted explanation of the spread of birth control after the 1870's, 
a response to urbanization and industrialization, may have to be modified. 
Some writers have noted that the Catholic French of the early 1800’s, although 
engaged primarily in agriculture and the traditional handicraft production, 
apparently restricted family size. However, this phenomenon either has been 
dismissed as a recent occurrence, possibly stimulated by the Napoleonic Code, 
or left unexplained. While the position of early nineteenth century France is 
anomalous in the traditional description of Europe’s demographic past, it poses 
no such problem for the hypothesis suggested in this paper. If West Europeans 
had long been accustomed to the practice of family limitation, both by post- 
ponement or avoidance of marriage and by limiting marital fertility, the 
problem is to explain the partial breakdown of those practices in some coun- 
tries at some times. Looked at from this position, the rapid decline in Western 
fertility after 1880 is a reversion to earlier customs which had fallen into disuse, 
customs which could then be carried out more efficiently with improved devices. 

Fourth, the foregoing points indicate that West Europeans on the eve of in- 
dustrialization were in a much more favorable position than are most under- 
developed countries today. As a result of the high mortality and of relatively 
low fecundity, marriage is earlier and more frequent in thase countries than it 
had generally been among pre-industrial West Europeans. Hence, there is the 
possibility that improved nutrition and health will increase birth rates fantastic- 
ally.°° While nutritional improvements may not come rapidly, there is always 
the possibility of a break-through by means of chlorella, leaf protein, or other 
means. And, in the immediate future the reduction, and possibly eradication, 
of malaria and some other diseases in many regions should raise the fecundity 
of the inhabitants. Without a tradition of restricting births by means of 
delayed marriage and of birth control, it may be extremely difficult to cope 
with the problems created by rising fertility — the problems are arduous enough 
now. As Shri R. A. Gopalaswami points out, reduction of improvident matern- 
ity will be difficult and costly,®* and it may well be that modernization programs 
will have to stress postponement of marriage, celibacy, and birth control much 
more heavily than they have done in the past. 


60 There are several recent instances in which improved health has been cited as a partial 
explanation of increased fertility: Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 137-9; United Nations, The Population 
of Central America (including Mexico), 1950-80 (New York, United Nations, 1954), p. 9; Kiser, 
op. cit., pp. 190-6. 

N. W. Pirie, “World Hunger as a Biochemical Problem”, Journal of the Royal Society of 
Arts, CVI (1958), pp. 511-28. 

Census of India, 1951, I, part 1A, pp. 216-28. 
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However, the tentative hypothesis that fertility was the primary determinant 
of demographic growth in the pre-industrial and early industrial West is far 
from having been proved, and it may be incorrect. Many gaps exist in our 
knowledge of even nineteenth century demographic phenomena. The exag- 
gerated emphasis on medicine and hygiene has made research on fertility seem 
unnecessary. As a result, we know far too little about variations in age of 
marriage, degree of celibacy, size of completed family, and birth control. As 
Henripin and Henry have demonstrated, age-specific marital fertility rates and 
other refined measures can occasionally be obtained from parish registers 
and genealogies. And the many early censuses, which have thus far yielded 
little precise information, may be analyzed by means of the age-weighted 
marital fertility rate and methods which have been devised by the Population 
Division of the U.N. If rates and methods were the only knowledge required, 
perhaps the analysis could be carried out quickly. Unfortunately, questions 
of typicality and causes necessitate comprehensive knowledge of the population 
which is being studied. While the problems are thus difficult, their solution 
may help clarify important problems of the twentieth century. 


JOHN T. KRAUSE 


Ohio State University 











FREE VERSUS COMPULSORY LABOR: 


MEXICO AND THE PHILIPPINES 1540-1648 


Two irrevocable commitments of Spanish colonial policy were that the natives 
as “new Christians” merited some guarantees as to their property rights and 
the liberty of their persons and that colonizing based upon the services of 
Indian labor had to be made profitable for the Spanish colonists. The Spanish 
crown seldom vacillated in its sometimes quixotically pursued determination 
to reconcile these two cardinal commitments. Harmonized they sometimes 
were, but there are striking cases where the two goals seemed mutually exclusive. 
The aim of this essay is to examine some patterns of change and continuity 
which emerged during those periods of crisis when the general well-being of 
the colony apparently clashed with the specific welfare of the Indians. 

Although in point of law the Indians were “free vassals” of the crown, social 
equality with the other classes and castes was definitely not their lot. The spirit 
animating Indian legislation, as codified in the Recopilacién de leyes de los 
reynos de las Indias, mirrored the view that the Indians were minors. Their 
rights as well as their obligations were paternalistically defined. The Indians 
had to work for the Spaniards, but the conditions under which the natives were 
to render labor services were minutely regulated. Wages, hours and working 
conditions were laid down in a remarkedly humane fashion. What is more to 
the point is that this voluminous body of legislation was more honored in its 
breach than its observance. 

Indian codes were apt to be enforced more systematically when local con- 
ditions were favorable. Such a period of equilibrium occurred in Mexico 
during those decades between the great epidemics of the 1540’s and the 1570's. 
During this period it appeared as if the crown’s obligations to both the Indians 
and the colonists could be reconciled. The sharp drop in the Indian population 
precipitated by the conquest had been temporarily arrested by the 1540’s.1 
The incipient feudal pretensions of the Spanish encomendero class had been 
crushed. After the implementation of the New Laws (1552-1564) the enco- 


1 


Sherburne F. Cook and Lesley Byrd Simpson, The Population of Central Mexico in the 
Sixteenth Century (= Ibero—Americana, 31) (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1948), pp. 1-48. Hereafter cited as Cook and Simpson. 
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mienda was not a harsh burden on the Indians, for the natives no longer had 
to render labor services to their encomenderos.2, The crown apparently was 
approaching one of its cherished goals. The Indians would become a class 
of free, paid wage earners offering their labor services for hire in the market. 
The realization of this objective was frustrated, however, by a series of events 
set in motion by the great epidemic of 1576-1579. 

A period of relative economic equilibrium similar to that of Mexico occurred 
in the Philippines between 1585 and 1609. By 1585 the stabilization of the 
galleon trade between Manila and Acapulco in which Mexican silver was ex- 
changed for Chinese silks had done much to relieve pressure on the Filipinos.® 
The lure of easy profits from the galleon trade kept most of the small Spanish 
colony in and around Manila. Spanish colonists thus had no incentive to 
settle in the provinces and to carve out for themselves large, landed estates 
operated by cheap native labor. These two decades of relative stability were 
shattered in 1609 when the Philippines became a theater of operations in the 
global conflict between the combined Hispano-Portuguese empires and the 
Dutch. These two crises in Mexico and in the Philippines wrought enduring 
consequences on the fabric of society in both regions. The specific character 
of each crisis merits careful scrutiny. 

A spiraling diminution of the Indian population initiated the Mexican crisis. 
The analysis of the tribute rolls done by Cook and Simpson reveals that the 
Indian population of central Mexico declined from approximately 4,400,000 
in 1565 to about 2,500,000 by the end of the sixteenth century.4 The most 
drastic declines occurred during the epidemics of 1576-1579 and 1596. Another 
nadir in this long-continuing decline was reached around 1620. The spread 
of European diseases such as smallpox and measles against which the Indians 
had no acquired immunity was the decisive factor. The demographic revolution 
provoked an ecological revolution. The preconquest system of sedentary 
agriculture based on the cultivation of maize was partially replaced by a pas- 
toral economy. Since nature abhors a vacuum, the lands vacated by the 
declining Indian population were filled by countless herds of cattle, sheep and 
goats.® The non-Indian population of Spaniards and mestizos, increasing 
both relatively and absolutely, was determined to maintain customary 
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* Lesley Byrd Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain: The Beginnings of Spanish Mexico 
(2nd edition, Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1950), pp. 145ff. 
According to the theory of the encomienda the king delegated his right to collect a tribute or 
head tax from the Indians to certain Spanish colonists and conquistadores who as encomen- 
deros were obligated to defend and to protect those Indians placed under their care. 

8 Horacio de la Costa, S. J., “Church and State in the Philippines during the Administration 
of Bishop Salazar,” Hispanic-American Historical Review, XXX (August, 1950), pp. 314— 
317, 324. 

* Cook and Simpson, op. cit., pp. 1-48. 

Lesley Byrd Simpson, Exploitation of Land in Central Mexico in the Sixteenth Century 
(=Ibero-Americana, 36) (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1952). 
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standards of living. Pressure on the rapidly diminishing Indians became almost 
intolerable. 

The cities of New Spain faced the prospect of starvation, for the rapid 
diminution of the Indian labor force was accompanied by a sharp decline in 
the production of foodstuffs. Stopgap solutions such as the creation of public 
granaries and a crude system of price fixing proved inadequate. The resolution 
of the crisis called for more drastic measures, which were provided by the 
repartimiento and the growth of latifundia. 

The repartimiento was a system of compulsory, draft labor. It was system- 
atized during the administration of Viceroy Enriquez (1575-1580). During the 
first term of Velasco the Younger (1590-1595) the repartimiento was failing 
to draft enough labor from the constantly shrinking Indian population even 
to meet those demands which the government recognized as having a prior 
claim on whatever labor was available. The regular clergy vehemently exposed 
the appalling working conditions of repartimiento labor. Their protests un- 
doubtedly influenced the formulation of the reform projects contained in the 
cedulas of November 24, 1601 and May 26, 1609. These directives from Spain, 
however, were unenforceable. The labor burdens of the Indians could not be 
lightened if the cities of the viceroyalty were to avoid famine. 

Those who felt that they were not getting their share of repartimiento labor 
turned to the so-called free wage labor which was aciually debt peonage. 
Attaching the Indians to the hacienda through debt peonage had several 
advantages over other forms of labor. Negro slaves involved a large capital 
investment. Repartimiento labor was inefficient in that there were weekly chan- 
ges of shifts and the number of Indians available was steadily diminishing. The 
near-famished cities of New Spain provided a market and hence an incentive 
for the rapid growth of large estates. That New Spain avoided a continuous 
famine may be ascribed to the stopgap solution of the repartimiento and the 
more permanent arrangement of latifundia based on debt peonage. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century the decline in the Indian population had 
finally been arrested. 

The societal consequences of “New Spain’s Century of Depression,” as 
Woodrow Borah has aptly called it, were momentous. The crown’s objective 
of fostering the growth of the non-skilled Indian labor force into free, paid 
wage-earners was blocked. The stereotype that the white man found he could 
not bribe the Indian to work for a wage and so he resorted to one form or 
another of compulsion is false. With alacrity the Indians took to earning a 
living in the European fashion when they were adequately compensated. Only 
thus can we explain the rapid emergence among the Indians of a prosperous 
class of skilled craftsmen. The prolonged economic crisis impelled the Spanish 
colonists to require the Indians in the countryside to work only for a nominal 
wage. Hence compulsion in the form of the repartimiento and debt peonage 
seemed necessary. In the cities, on the other hand, coercion was not feasible. 
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A system of free labor emerged, and the wages of urban labor tended to rise. 
The latifundia-debt peonage complex was a direct outgrowth of the events 
of New Spain’s Century of Depression.® 

The parallels as well as the contrasts between the Philippine and Mexican 
crises are striking. In both regions the encomienda was replaced in an economic 
crisis by a system of draft labor. The character of the crisis provoking the shift 
differed in both colonies. In contrast to Mexico the conquest did not unleash 
a sharp decline of the Filipino population. Spanish occupation of the northern 
and the central Philippines was swiftly and skillfully executed and hence 
relatively bloodless. Epidemic diseases, which had decimated the Indian popu- 
lation in Mexico, did not take a disproportionately heavy toll of lives among 
the Filipinos. Although the Filipinos did not have to grow food for a large 
population of mestizos as the Mexican Indians did, the large influx of Chinese 
was not a heavy burden. The Chinese were skilled agriculturalists. They also 
monopolized the skilled crafts and the retail trade. The ecological changes 
produced by the conquest were not as severe in the islands as they were in 
Mexico. In the Philippines quota labor was not required for agricultural or 
mining enterprises, as was the case in Mexico. There were few Spanish estates 
and even fewer lucrative mines.’ 

The relative economic equilibrium attained after 1585 was shattered after 
the arrival of Governor Juan de Silva in June of 1609. Hispano-Dutch rivalry 
in the Old World spread to the Orient which became one of the critical theaters 
of operations in that global conflict. The Dutch originally went to the Far East 
to dispute the Spanish-Portuguese monopoly of spices located in the Moluccas 
and in the Celebes islands. What the Dutch came to desire was Manila itself 
whose location and whose excellent harbor facilities made it the natural em- 
porium for commerce in both spices and silks. The Spaniards lost “the war 
of cloves’’, but in the face of severe odds they managed to hold on to the 
Philippines until the treaty of Miinster in 1648 lifted the threat of Dutch 
conquest.® 

The defense effort in the Philippines would have failed if the Spanish govern- 
ment there had not mobilized and often ruthlessly exploited the labor services 
of the Filipinos. Since the Hispano-Dutch conflict in the Orient was essentially 
a naval war, the harshest burdens placed on native labor were as wood cutters, 
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Ibid. Cook and Simpson, op. cit., pp. 1-48. Woodiow Borah, New Spain’s Century of 
Depression (=Ibero—Americana, 35). (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press). For a contemporary apocalyptical interpretation of the demogiaphic-economic 
crisis see my The Millennial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New World: A Study of the 
Writings of Gerénimo de Mendieta, 1525-1604 (= University of California Publications in 
History, 42) (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1956), pp. 88-98. 

* Antonio de Morga, Sucesos de las islas filipinas, W. E. Retana, ed. (Madrid, 1910). 
p. 211. 1st edition: Mexico City, 1609. 

8 William L. Schurz, The Manila Galleon (New York, E. P. Dutton, 1939), pp. 342ff 
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shipbuilders and crewmen.® Labor was recruited through a system known as 
the polo. The Philippine polo was modeled after the Mexican repartimiento. 
Polo laborers seldom received even their token wages. The treasury soon fell 
into arrears. Working conditions were appalling. The humane intentions of 
the crown to protect the natives against unmitigated exploitation were usually 
negated by the relentless exigencies of war conditions.?° 

Equally oppressive on the natives was the vandala. Meaning purchase in 
Tagalog, the vandala was a system of compulsory sales of products to the 
government. The war created an almost insatiable demand for agricultural 
and timber products. Manila assigned a quota for each province. The alcaldes- 
mayores in the provinces distributed this quota among the localities under 
their jurisdiction. The hard-pressed treasury usually lacked the funds to pay 
for these products. Periodically making token payments and generously dis- 
tributing promissory notes, the treasury between 1610 and 1616 accumulated 
a debt of some 300,000 pesos." By 1619 the sum had climbed to 1,000,000 
pesos.!* Of all the provinces Pampanga suffered the most acutely from the 
vandala and the polo. Adjacent to Manila the products of its fertile rice fields 
and its excellent timber were in constant demand. Between 1610 and 1616 the 
treasury had accumulated a debt of some 70,000 pesos to the natives of that 
province.’* By 1660 that figure had risen to 200,000 pesos." 

These figures include not only labor services but enforced sales of commo- 
dities. Although it is not possible to break down the figures between the polo 
and the vandala, the latter bulked much larger than the former in view of the 
nominal wages paid to polo workers. 

The demographic consequences were not insignificant as the following 
Statistics taken from the tribute rolls indicate.” 


* Emma Helen Blair and James Alexander Robertson, The Philippine Islands, 1493-1803. 
55 vols. (Cleveland, A. H. Clark, 1903-1909), XVIII, pp. 169-188. Heveafter cited as Blair 
and Robertson. This series is the single, most voluminous collection of primary sources 
dealing with the Spanish period in the Philippines. For a brief evaluation of this series see 
my “The Philippine Collection in the Newberry Library,” in the Newberry Library Bulletin, 
III (March, 1955), p. 235. 

10 Cedula of Philip III: May 29, 1609, in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XVII pp. 79-81. 
Recopilacién de leyes de los reynos de las Indias (4 vols. Madtid, 1681), Bk. VI, tit. xii, law 40. 
11 Provincials-superiors of the religious orders to the fiscal of the Audiencia, 1616, Archivo 
General de Indias, Audiencia de Filipinas 20. Hereafter the Seville archives will be cited by 
the customary AGI. 

12 Rios Coronel’s report of 1619, in Blair and Robertson op. cit., XVIII, 309. 

13 The same as note 11. 

Pedro Murillo Velarde, S. J. Historia de la provincia de Philipinas de la compaiiia de Jesvs 
(Manila, 1749), pp. 254-256. 

15 The 1608 figure comes from a treasury report of August 18, 1608, in Blair and Robertson, 
op. cit., XIV, pp. 247-248. The 1621 figure is in Rios Coronel’s report, ibid., XTX, p. 285 
The 1655 figure is another treasury report of July, 1655 in Francisco Colin, S. J., Labor 
evangélica, Pablo Pastells, S. J. ed. (3 vols. Barcelona, 1900-1902), III, p. 730. The 1686 
figure comes from a letter of the Augustinian provincial-superior to the Archbishop Pardo: 
May 8, 1686 in ibid., III, p. 119. This figure is a rough estimate without pretension to statistical 
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Used with caution these tribute statistics indicate a trend. Between 1621 and 
1655 the native population under Spanish rule declined noticeably but not 
disastrously. An approximate loss of some 35,222 male, adult workers oc- 
curred.!® That the polo and the vandala took a heavy toll in lives is evident.!” 
Filipinos, however, did have the alternative of fleeing to the pagan country 
in the mountains to escape these burdens. Although it is difficult to determine 
accurately the number of such fugitives, the practice evidently was not un- 
common.!* Such occurrences may partially but not completely account for 
the decline in the tribute rolls. 

The Philippine demographic decline in the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century was serious, but it never was as desperate as its counterpart crisis in 
Mexico. That the Filipinos were as overworked as the Indians may certainly 
be taken for granted. In the archipelago there were lacking two decisive ele- 
ments which caused the acute gravity of Mexico’s crisis. There were no wide- 
spread epidemics, and there was no ecological revolution. 

As champions of native rights, the regular clergy was aware of the crushing 
impact of the polo and the vandala on their parishioners. Yet they seldom 
recommended the system’s abolition. They concentrated their efforts on miti- 
gating some of its worst abuses, and this was done in temperate language. 
Such an attitude on the part of the Spanish clergy in the Philippines contrasts 
sharply with that of their brethren in Mexico. The latter flayed the Mexican 


accuracy. The 1742 figure comes from Pablo Rodriquez de Berdozido’s report, Blair and 
Robertson, op. cit., XLVII, pp. 140-142. For the 1766 figure see Viana’s report to Chailes III: 
July 10, 1766 in ibid., L. p. 78. The mid-century decline in the Filipino population can be 
further demonstrated by statistics relative to the population of the Jesuit parishes in the 
Bisayan islands (Samar, Leyte, Bohol and Cebu). 

1662, 64,600 persons; 1659, 52,269 persons; 1679, 70,961 persons. 

The 1622 figure comes from Archbishop Garcia Serrano’s report. Ibid., XX, pp. 230, 234. The 
1659 and 1679 figures are the result of the extraordinarily detailed and evidently accurate 
census that the Jesuit prelates periodically made of their parishes for the benefit of the 
Society’s superiors in Rome. Archivum romanum societatis iesu, microfilm, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, roll 158. The population decline was evidently less in the Bisayan area than in the 
Tagalog country adjacent to Manila, the center of Spanish power in the islands and the first 
to feel the pressures of the defense effort. 

16 According to Spanish official calculations each full tribute represented one adult male 
(between the ages of 18 and 60), his wife and two minor children. 

17 Governor Fajardo to Philip II, Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XVIII, p. 131. Pineda, 
ibid., p. 182. The provincials-superiors to the fiscal, 1616, AGI, Audiencia de Filipinas 20. 
18 Ibid., Domingo Fernandez Navarrete, O.P. Tratados histéricos, politicos, ethicos y reli- 


giosos de la monarchia de China (Madrid, 1676), pp. 304, 318. The author was in the Philippi- 
nes circa 1650. 
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repartimiento in caustic language reminiscent of Las Casas’ earlier denun- 
ciations of the encomienda. The religious in the archipelago realistically if 
unhappily recognized that the preservation of the Philippines as a bastion of 
Catholicism against the threat of conquest from the Protestant Dutch entailed 
some substantial degree of exploitation of native labor. The very future of the 
missionary enterprise itself was linked to the success of the defense effort 
against the Dutch.!® In Mexico, on the other hand, there was no external 
threat of conquest by a Protestant power. Hence the mendicant orders in 
Mexico could not view the missionary enterprise and the exploitation of native 
labor as interdependent. Some of the more extreme mendicant spokesmen, 
the most articulate being Friar Geronimo de Mendieta, argued that the Mexican 
repartimiento and the Christianization of the Indians were mutually exclusive.?® 

During the seventeenth century the Filipino population under effective Span- 
ish control never exceeded 600,000 people. The islands were underpopulated 
in terms of what the land was capable of producing. Indian Mexico, on the 
other hand, was overpopulated with a population in 1519 of some 11,000,000 
according to the Cook-Simpson estimate.*4_ What was required in the Philip- 
pines to stimulate production was that kind of external pressure that the war 
demands of the Spanish regime exerted. Although the initial process of ex- 
panding production imposed severe hardships on the Filipinos, long-term 
benefits may have resulted. Once the strain of war conditions was removed, 
increased productivity facilitated the growth of a larger population. After 
1650 the population curve moved continuously upward. 

A number of other factors explain how the native population managed to 
survive these decades of strain and stress. The government’s coercive measures 
to increase production, the agricultural skills of the Chinese and the intro- 
duction of new crops and animals were all of primary importance. 

The Spaniards invariably accused the Filipinos of indolence. Colonial 
bureaucrats and ecclesiastics alike complained that the natives would not volun- 
tarily grow a surplus.” Hence they rationalized the need for coercive measures. 
Actually compulsion in the form of the vandala became necessary not because 
the Filipinos lacked industry but because the Spaniards would not adequately 
reward them for their labor. The vandala ended up being an ill-camouflaged 
form of confiscatory taxation. That it produced results may be attributed to 
the bureaucratic system of enforcement extending down to the local level. Every 
cabeza de barangay, for example, had his annual quota of rice, coconut palms 


19 For a characteristic expression of this attitude see the correspondence of the regular 


prelates with the fiscal, 1616. AGI, Audiencia de Filipinas 20. The absence of vehement pro- 
tests against the polo and the vandala in the voluminous correspondence of the Philippine 
clergy which I have examined substantiates my contention. 

20 See my Millennial Kingdom, op. cit., pp. 93-98. 

Cook and Simpson, op. cit. 

Morga, op. cit., pp. 208-229. Governor Tavora to Philip IV, Blair and Robertson, op. 
cit., XXII pp. 261-262. Rios Coronel, ibid., XVIII, p. 317. 
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and abaca plants.2> When the quotas were not met, fines were imposed on 
both native chieftains and Spanish officials.24 Each community had its in- 
spector of palm trees and inspector of rice fields both of whom enjoyed sta- 
tutory exemption from tributes and polo services during their term of office.”® 
The task of these magistrates was to supervise production so as to insure that 
the community could meet its vandala quotas. Although it would be rash 
indeed to assume that these regulations of the central government and the 
system of local enforcement always functioned at maximum efficiency, it would 
be equally unwise to take for granted their total ineffectiveness. Production 
did expand in spite of a decline in the labor force. 

All contemporary accounts credit the Chinese with being more highly skilled 
farmers than the Filipinos.?® Their immigration into the islands in large num- 
bers after the establishment of the Spanish colony did much to raise the pro- 
ductivity of agriculture. The Jesuits, who were outstandingly successful in 
their agrarian enterprises, preferred Chinese laborers on some of their estates.?’ 

The Spanish regime sponsored a significant transformation of Philippine 
agriculture in the seventeenth century, but it was not as drastic an economic and 
ecological revolution as that which occurred in Mexico. In the archipelago the 
basic pattern of preconquest subsistence based on the cultivation of rice, root 
crops, fishing and the raising of fowl and swine was not overthrown. The 
innovations of the Spaniards were of a more quantitative than qualitative 
nature. The exigencies of the Dutch war required a rapid expansion of custom- 
ary items. Those qualitative changes sponsored by the Spaniards supplemented 
rather than conflicted with preconquest patterns. 

The introduction of Mexican corn and cattle grazing are indicative of the 
whole trend. Maize did not replace rice as the staple crop. Maize production, 
small though it was, contributed something to relieve pressure of food shortages 
by creating a new form of nourishment.?® 

Only in the province of Batangas and a few isolated areas was there the kind 
of succulent fodder upon which cattle could thrive. The coarse grass covering 


Blair and Robertson, op. cit., L, pp. 199, 211. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid., p. 104. 

Governor Tavora to Philip [V: August 1, 1629, ibid., XXIII, pp. 36-38. 

*7_ Cathedral-chapter to Philip II: July 4, 1603, AGI, Audiencia de Filipinas 77. Archbishop- 
elect Benavides to Philip III: July 5, 1603 in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XII, p. 109. 

28 Reliable statistics about maize production must await a careful examination of ecclesias- 
tical tithes, the records concerning which are in the AG/. Occasional references in the printed 
sources indicate that maize production was not large. As of 1650 a bushel of maize was worth 
about ninety pesos, exorbitantly expensive in contrast to a bushel of rice whose price fluctu- 
ated between one and four pesos per bushel. Fernandez Navarrete, op. cit.,p. 322. Blair and 
Robertson, op. cit., XXIII, p. 36. Francisco Ignacio Alcina, S. J., Historia de las islas e indios 
de Bisayas, ms. in the Library of the Palacio de Oriente, Madrid, Bk. III, ch. 6. Wheat 
could not be grown in the Philippines. Flour for the sacred host had to be imported from 
Mexico. Communion wine also was imported, shipped from Spain via Mexico and the 
Acapulco galleon. Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XVIII, p. 179. 
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most of the unwooded land of the archipelago always has been a deterrent to 
extensive cattle raising. What beef production there was did help to feed the 
non-productive consumers of Manila. But the encroachment of cattle on the 
Philippine landscape never threatened to drive the Filipinos from their rice 
paddies. Thus it never caused a partial displacement of the human population, 
as was the case in Mexico.”® 

The preconquest agricultural economy survived both the shock of the con- 
quest and the crisis created by the Hispano-Dutch war. The same basic 
pattern of continuity was also preserved in the sphere of labor relations and 
land tenure. Pre-hispanic patterns were modified but not radically altered. 

To call the pre-hispanic system of labor organization slavery, as the Spaniards 
invariably did, has obscured its true nature. The whole arrangement had much 
more in common with debt peonage and sharecropping than with the European 
conception of chattel slavery. The term, dependent, is a more accurate design- 
ation for the laboring class. Before the conquest punishment for most crimes 
was commuted to a series of fines. This procedure offers a partial explanation 
for the existence of the largest group among the dependent class, the debt 
peons. Those who were unable to pay fines or who found themselves in strin- 
gent circumstances could secure loans only at a usurious rate of interest. Loans 
were payable at the next harvest season at 100 per cent interest. 

The dependent population was divided into two principal categories. Among 
the Tagalogs the mamamahay could own property, and they could marry without 
their superior’s consent. As compensation they usually received one-half of 
the harvest. The tumaranpuh were the Bisayan version of the Tagalog mamama- 
hay. They enjoyed the freedom of their persons and complete control over 
their own property including the right to have dependents of their own. Their 
obligation was to work for their superior one day out of four. Both the Tagalog 
mamamahay and the Bisayan tumaranpuh were sharecroppers rather than 
chattel slaves. 

The second division among the dependent population, known as guiguilir 
in Tagalog, were not precisely chattels. To be sure, they could not marry 
without the consent of their superior. If they were not household servants, 
they could be sold. They did, however, receive some compensation for their 
labor services, but their share of the crop was not as large as that of the mama- 
mahay. The Bisayan ayuey corresponded to the Tagalog guiguilir. The ayuey’s 
obligation was to work gratis three out of four days. Nor could they contract 
matrimony without the consent of their superior. Yet they could own and 
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By 1606 twenty years after the introduction of cattle there were some twenty-four ranches 
in the archdiocese of Manila. Ibid., XIV, pp. 156-157. Colin—Pastells, op. cit., II, pp. 125-126. 
Each of these ranches contained herds of one thousand head of cattle and some of them had as 
many as four thousand head. Cattle production was of a limited variety as indicated by the 
fact that in the fiscal year of 1632-1633 the income from ecclesiastical tithes collected from 
cattle ranches in the archdiocese of Manila amounted to the paltry sum of 300 pesos. Manila 
treasury accounts, ibid., XXV, p. 81. 
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dispose of property. The guiguilir-ayuey were the Philippine equivalent of 
debt peons. 

The system was hereditary. There were two customary arrangements differ- 
ing according to local usage. Either the children of a free man and a slave 
woman were half-free and half-slave, and their descendants were one-fourth, 
one-eighth or one-sixteenth dependent, or the children might be divided with 
half of them free and the other half of dependent status. A right of part- 
dependents denied to whole-dependents was the privilege of purchasing their 
manumission at a set price. Although the Filipinos could buy their way out 
of dependent status, it was far easier for them to fall into that status by borrow- 
ing at a usurious rate of interest. Knowledgeable Spanish observers recognized 
that this system lacked much of the harshness and brutality of European 
slavery. A combination of sharecropping and debt peonage, the dependents 
were linked to their superiors not only by the obligation to perform certain 
labor services but also in many cases by ties of consanguinity.*° 

Both Spanish clergymen and civil bureaucrats were instinctively hostile to 
the Philippine system. Applying a moralistic criterion they found that in- 
stitution wanting in what they considered to be elementary forms of justice 
and charity. War captives were cast into dependent status not in “‘just wars’’, 
which medieval Christian theology recognized as licit, but in raiding expeditions 
which to the Spaniards seemed like sheer brigandage. The Spanish churchmen 
assailed the usurious character of debt peonage. The Philippine arrangement 
struck them as unmitigated avarice, far more usurious than anything practiced 
by the most rapacious money lender in the Old World. The fact that not even 
blood-relatives were spared compounded the viciousness of the whole institution 
in Spanish eyes.*2 

Between 1565 and 1586 the Spanish missionaries made vigorous attempts to 
abolish the system. Everywhere they met tenacious resistance. This institution 
provided native chieftains with their principal source of wealth, and it was 
intimately bound up with kinship ties. Its abrupt abolition in conjunction with 
other changes introduced by the conquest threatened to undermine the eco- 
nomic fabric of native society. Making emancipation a precondition for bap- 
tism was beginning to paralyze the missionary enterprise itself. By 1586 the 


80 The principal Spanish sources on pre-conquest culture including the dependent class are 


Juan de Plasencia, O.F.M., “Tagalog Customs” (1598) in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., 
VII, pp. 173ff. and Loarca’s study of the Bisayans (1582) in ibid., V, pp. 143-151. All other 
Spanish accounts with the exception of Alcina’s unpublished ms. are derivative from Plasencia 
and Loarca. 

31 For some characteristic critiques of the system from the ecclesiastical sources see the 
following: Marcelo de Ribadeneyra, O.F.M., Historia de las islas del archipielago (Barcelona, 
1691), p. 70. Pedro Chirino, $.J., Relacién de las islas filipinas (Manila, 1890), pp. 148-149. 
First edition: Rome, 1604. Juan Delgado, S.J., Historia general, sacro-profana, politica y 
natural de las islas del poniente llamadas Filipinas (Manila, 1892), pp. 349-352. This work was 
completed circa 1750. 
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missionaries admitted failure.*? The church-inspired attempt in favor of imme- 
diate abolition was followed by a period of experimentation (1586-1599). 
During this decade legislation issued in Spain sought to determine how rapidly 
the institution could be liquidated without undermining the economic foun- 
dations of native society.** During the third period (1599-1679) the Audiencia, 
the highest tribunal of justice in the islands, conducted a sustained operation 
to restrict gradually the scope of this indigenous institution and thus to pave 
the way for its gradual extinction. 

Motivating Spanish policy was the desire to remove all those restrictions 
in the organization of native labor that impeded the development of the 
Filipinos into a class of free, paid wage earners offering their labor services for 
hire in an open market. The immediate consequences of the crisis provoked 
by the Hispano-Dutch war conflicted with this objective. The requisitioning 
of manpower and supplies had to be delegated on the local level to the native 
chieftains. By making them responsible for collecting the quotas, the cabezas 
de barangay acquired new and lucrative sources of enrichment. They frequently 
expropriated whatever token wages were paid to polo laborers.** In order to 
purchase a substitute for the polo some natives were willing to borrow money, 
and that meant that they sank into dependent status through debt. Those 
Filipinos who could not meet the burdensome vandala had little alternative 
but to become debtors of the local cabeza de barangay.*® 

The Audiencia’s restrictive policy, however, began to yield results during 
the second half of the seventeenth century. With the removal of the threat of 
Dutch aggression by the treaty of Miinster, a gradual improvement in the 
Philippine economy ensued during the subsequent decades. Pressure on the 
natives considerably lightened.*’ Between 1679 and 1692 the whole system was 
ostensibly legislated out of existence. According to the provisions of the settle- 
ment of 1692, no dependent after that date could be transferred from one 
owner to another either through inheritance or through purchase. Those of 
dependent status as of 1692 remained in the possession of their superiors until 
one of them died. All children born after 1692 were born free.** 
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Bishop Salazar to Philip II: June, 1586 in Colin-Pastells, op. cit., 1, p. 449. 

Ibid., 1, p. 435. Fiscal to Philip IV: November 24, 1630 in AGI, Audiencia de Filipinas 21. 
Alcina, op. cit., Bk. IV, ch. 5. 

34 In 1599 the Audiencia became the final court of appeals for all litigations dealing with 
dependent status. Plasencia’s study of Tagalog customs received the status of customary law. 
Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XI, pp. 31-32. Fiscal to Philip III: July 10, 1610 in AGI, 
Audiencia de Filipinas 20. Fiscal to Philip IV: November 24, 1630 in ibid, p. 21. Blair and 
Robertson, op. cit., X, pp. 303-304. Colin-Pastells, op. cit., I, p. 435. 

35 Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XVIII, 297-298, 316. 

Ibid., Correspondence of the provincials-superiors with the fiscal, 1616, AGJ, Audiencia 
Filipinas 20. 

37 Alcina, op. cit., B, IV, ch. 5. 

Cedula of Charles IL: June 12, 1679, Recopilacidn, op. cit., Bk. VI, tit. ii, law 16. Blair 
and Robertson, op. cit., L, p. 199. 
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All forms of pre-hispanic debt peonage and sharecropping did not disappear 
within a generation after the settlement of 1692. The saguilir-ayuey group, the 
bulk of whose labor services were due their superiors, were indeed liquidated.®® 
The sharecropper group, the mamamahay-tumaranpuh, on the other hand, were 
only abolished in law, not in fact. Sharecropping with an element of debt 
peonage continued as the prevailing system of labor relations and land tenure 
among the Filipinos. 

In the eighteenth century the owner of a piece of land would enter into a 
partnership with a landless native. The latter cultivated the land of the former 
with landowner and laborer sharing the harvest. Usually involved was a loan 
from the owner to the tenant at a usurious rate of interest. Toward the end of 
the eighteenth century sporadic attempts were made to regulate this arrange- 
ment which was sometimes called the casamajan, a word in Tagalog meaning 
partnership.*® Difficult to enforce were ordinances forbidding usurious loans 
and restricting to the old and to the infirm the right to rent out their lands. 
The well-to-do among the Filipinos preferred to rent their lands under the 
casamajan arrangement than to cultivate their own fields. 

An arrangement similar to the casamajan prevailed on estates owned by 
ecclesiastical corporations. The tenant farmer paid a nominal rent for his 
dwelling, and he shared the harvest with the ecclesiastical owners of the land.* 
Chinese farmers also cultivated the land on a sharecropping basis.** 

Thus a remarkable historical continuity in Philippine agricultural organi- 
zation emerges. Wealthy Filipinos have exploited their holdings by means of 
tenant farming and debt peonage from preconquest times to the present. The 
pre-hispanic mamamahay, his seventeenth-century successor, the casamajan 
farmer in the eighteenth century and the modern tenant farmer all have culti- 
vated the land under various systems of sharecropping debt peonage that -liffer 
among themselves only in detail but not in substance. 

The Spanish civil and ecclesiastical bureaucracies were a “creative minority” 
generously endowed with the means of imposing change on both the Mexican 
Indians and the Filipinos. They could initiate change, but hostile circum- 
stances could block the mature fulfillment of their program. What was envi- 
saged was the transformation of the natives into free, paid wage earners. In 
this manner, the Spanish crown aspired to harmonize its diverse commitments 
to both the Spanish colonists and the natives. The realization of such a pro- 
gram presupposed relative demographic stability. The drastic decline of the 
Indian population foredoomed the Spanish program in Mexico. Furthermore, 


** Such is the testimony of one well-informed Jesuit observer writing circa 1750. Degado 
op. cit., p. 358. 

40 Blair and Robertson, op. cit., LI, pp. 294-298. 

oe. 

42 Ibid., XLVI, pp. 142-143. 

43 Ibid., XXIII, pp. 36-38. 
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the superimposition of a grazing economy on top of a maize economy produced 
an ecological revolution. Thé shortage of labor led to the growth of Spanish- 
owned latifundia based upon Indian debt peonage. 

In the Philippines, on the other hand, economic changes produced by the 
conquest and the crisis of the Hispano-Dutch war were evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. Neither the preconquest agricultural economy nor the 
pre-hispanic system of labor organization and land use were suddenly over- 
thrown after the advent of the Spanish regime. On the contrary, pre-hispanic 
patterns were intensified and expanded. Ecological and societal innovations 
there were, but they did not threaten the basic continuity. 

If demographic and ecological factors account for the basic continuity 
between the preconquest and postconquest periods in the Philippines, they do 
not account for the inability of the Spaniards to transform the Filipinos into a 
class of free paid wage earners. In this important respect Spanish failure in the 
archipelago was as complete as it was in Mexico. The sustained war emergency 
created by the threat of Dutch conquest crippled the innovating powers of the 
Spanish government. The immediate demands of the defense effort such as 
the requisitioning of labor and products took precedence over all other objec- 
tives. The net result was to strengthen preconquest patterns based on debt 
peonage and sharecropping. 

The seventeenth-century crises in both Mexico and in the Philippines had 
much to do with shaping the character of society in both countries for the next 
three centuries.** Spanish-owned latifundia based on Indian debt peonage were 
a direct outgrowth of New Spain’s Century of Depression. Subsequent events 
such as nineteenth-century technological changes or the abolition of ecclesias- 
tical latifundia during the Reform era served only to strengthen and to expand 
the system. The institution of latifundia was not effectively challenged until 
the Mexican Revolution of 1910, and even today its reign over Mexican agri- 
culture has not ended. Debt peonage and sharecropping, whose roots go back 
to prehispanic times but whose dominance was solidified during the Hispano- 
Dutch war, continue to this day to exert a profound influence over the socio- 
economic patterns in the Philippines. 


JOHN LEDDY PHELAN 


University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 
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Other comparative aspects of the Spanish regimes in Mexico and in the Philippines are 
discussed in my recent book, The Hispanization of the Philippines, Spanish Aims and Filipino 
Responses: 1565-1700 (The University of Wisconsin Press, 1958). 
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Untersuchungen zur Lage der deutschen Hochschullehrer. (Inquiries into the state o 
German teachers in institutions of higher learning.) By Helmuth Plessner, ed. 3 vols. 
G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1956. 

Vol. I: Nachwuchsfragen im Spiegel einer Erhebung, 1953-1955. (Problems of replace- 
ment in the light of a survey, 1953-1955.) Pp. 328. 

Vol. Il: Stellenplan und Lehrkérperstruktur der Universitaten und Hochschulen in der 
Bundesrepublik und in Berlin (West), 1953/54. (The formal plan and actual structure 
of the teaching corps of universitites and other higher schools in the Federal Republic 
and West Berlin, 1953/54.) By Alexander Busch. Pp. 238. 

Vol. III: Die Entwicklung des Lehrkérpers der deutschen Universitaten und Hochschulen, 
1864-1919. (The development of the teaching staff of the German universities and 
other higher schools, 1864-1919.) By Christian von Ferber. Pp. 244. 


These volumes will be of special interest to people who are interested in develop- 
ing comparative studies. For, while the data are details of the present state of 
the academic profession in one country (The German Federal Republic and 
West Berlin), the terms are such that, properly applied, they could be used for 
comparison of the academic systems of various countries. 

One of the questions raised concerning the various academic disciplines is 
this: What are the alternatives to the academic careers in the various disciplines? 
Correlative to it are questions concerning the motives and circumstances which 
determine choice and the effects they have on recruitment to the academic ranks. 
Plessner, in an introductory chapter, first published in 1924 and reproduced 
here as a kind of introduction, notes as the dominant trend a professionalizing 
of academic subjects, which means in part that movement in and out of them 
is becoming more difficult. As might be expected, the alternatives vary in 
number and desirability. The archeologist, for instance, has no alternative to a 
university career, if he must earn his living and if he sticks to his subject; he 
apparently has no other possibilities of the sort open to palaeontologists in the 
Uriited States. These members of a small fraternity often make their livings 
teaching gross anatomy to medical students, and do research in their spare 
time. Physicians don’t like to teach anatomy, and are willing to farm it out to 
palaeontologists who are, after all, comparative anatomists. The result is a 
sort of symbiosis which allows the anatomist to live from one activity and play 
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at another. The Germanist and Anglicist have the alternative of the public 
school system; a secure alternative, but one offering less prestige and a less 
interesting and stimulating style of life and work. Law, medicine, economics 
and some of the natural sciences offer more enticing alternatives. Plessner and 
his associates have worked out this problem for a great number of academic 
subjects. 

Another of the questions is that of the contingencies of the academic career 
itself in general, and in the various subjects. Here the Leitmotif is Max Weber’s 
famous statement in Wissenschaft als Beruf that learning is becoming Gross- 
betrieb (big enterprise). This shows itself in the fact that many subjects require 
a great deal of capital goods. Such goods are assembled in Institutes, which are 
directed by the Ordinarien (full professors). Thus nearly every professor is, 
ex officio, director of an Institute. Other people (the increasingly numerous 
assistants, technicians, even some Dozenten) are entirely dependent upon the 
professor for access to tools, and hence for the opportunity to work and to be 
paid. This means that a very large proportion of the academic workers are 
dependent upon the will of one man, the incumbent professor and director. 
In Germany, this leads to a long period of dependence and uncertainty before 
one attains any sort of security and any voice in academic affairs; many, of 
course, never reach the goal of being called to a professorship. It would be 
interesting to see how the similar interest in the capital goods necessary for 
academic work, especially in medicine and the natural sciences but to some 
extent in social sciences and humanities as well, has affected academic organ- 
ization and the academic career in other countries. In the U.S.A. it turns up in 
the large number of people engaged to work for the duration of some research 
project for which money has been especially granted. This leads often to the 
presence in the same department of people in two quite different situations: the 
regular appointment of people with less money, more teaching to do, less 
opportunity to do research, but with more security and longer vacations than 
the project people. Eventually the research people may want to come back into 
the regular line, but find they have lost the habits of general academic work and 
that their wives object to any cut in the family income. How it has worked out 
in Britain, I do not know. Common to all western countries appears to be a 
greater proportional increase in total university staff than in those positions 
which are rungs on the traditional academic ladder. 

Still another order of question on which Plessner and his associates worked 
and have reported is that of the relative sensitivity of various lines of academic 
work to social, political and economic changes in the surrounding world. In 
Germany this turns up in the relative effects of the Nazi regime, war, occupation 
and revival on the various subjects. The social sciences were especially sensitive 
to the Nazi regime. Out of the 134 professors in economic and social sciences 
54 disappeared from their chairs between 1932 and 1938. On the other hand, 
Betriebswirtschaftlehre (business management) flourished during the Nazi 
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regime, partly because of the demand for rationalized and centralized manage- 
ment of industry; in spite of higher than average losses by denazification after 
the war, it has increased greatly both in staff and students. In the U.S.A. we 
have had certain studies of academic freedom, but hardly any which would 
give us some measure of the relative sensitivity of various subjects to direct 
or indirect attack from outside and to changes in social and economic circum- 
stances. We know that certain Southern States have passed laws whose effect 
would be immediate dismissal of teachers who advocate racial integration in 
institutions of education, and that the new bill for separate education in South 
Africa gives sweeping powers of dismissal to the minister in charge of native 
affairs. But we do not have broad studies of the effects of these and of more 
subtle influences upon the academic profession. 

The study done by Plessner and his associates included interviews on a wide 
range of subjects with 543 academic people from various universities, regions, 
subjects and academic ranks. The material from the interviews is presented 
in the first volume in chapters relating each to some branch of learning. The 
second and third volumes present in great detail statistics of the budgeted and 
actual staffing of the universitites, and a series of comparisons of the present 
state of things with that in the various years from 1864 on. I have seen more 
elegantly presented statistics, but the work is basically sound and very useful 
indeed. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 
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